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COUNTERFEITS. 


BY GABRIELLE LEE. 


A waRBLE of flutes, soft and clear; a keen 
vibration of harp-strings; the piercing, plain- 
tive notes of violincellos, were pulsing forth 
one of Strauss’ most marvelous waltzes. People 
who dance have told me they could ‘die to 
such music.” I had listened, however, with 
that skepticism which was rapidly becoming a 
part of my nature. I had no taste for waltzing 
myself, I left all that to my sister Lou. Watch- 
ing her now, petite as Queen Mab almost, quite 
as airy, certainly as pretty, with a delicate, 
fairy-like prettiness, I was thankful that, with 
all my miserable failures, my warped, bitter 
womanhood, I yet disdained that fashionable 
desecration of womanly delicacy, which mine 
acquaintance considered it the height of pru- 
dery to condemn. 

I was thankful, in the same breath, that this 
Lou Bartlett was only my half-sister. My father 
had married again. He had said he wanted 
some one to keep me “company.” So he mar- 
ried Lou’s mother, and brought them both home 
to me for a New-Year’s present. I had never 
had a less acceptable one; but I laughed and 
chatted about it; and, at best, I suppose, people 
only guessed that the proceeding might not be 
“altogether agreeable.” So Lou ‘‘kept me 
company,’ a waft of thistledown, a baby-but- 
terfly; existence that neither loved, hated, nor 
aspired! 

We were miles apart; but she said she liked 
me—so did my mother. 

“Tf Lou only had Bertha’s mind,” she would 
say sometimes. 

Just as if I didn’t know that she thought the 
chief end of a woman was to look pretty, dress 
a la mode, attract all the admiration possible. 
Just as if I could feel that Bertha Marks, grave, 
smiling seldom, then a smile bitter-sweet at last, 
Was not an excellent foil for Lou’s delicate, 
snow-drop prettiness. For I, Bertha Marks, 
was tropically dark; my mother had been an 
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Italian—sufficiently sallow, and quite conscious 
of these defects. It wasn’t this, however, that 
made me bitter. I knew I had power; I had 
cast beauties in the shade before now, when it so 
pleased me. No! it was this that had soured me! 

Hidden in my nature was an ardent craving 
for truth, and I had been fed upon lies from 
my cradle; for all shams are lies, and these 
were my surroundings. In the first place, we 
lived in some degree of splendor, and my father 
spent his income nearly twice over. 

There would be a grand smash some day; but 
he speculated, lost and won fortunes; had a 
desperate look beneath his smiling, debonair 
manner. ‘‘Never mind! ‘after us the deluge,’”’ 
was his motto. 

I had been cheated, one way or another, from 
my cradle; and the final cheat of all was when 
my father brought home a Mrs. Marks and 
daughter, to ‘“‘keep me company.” 

The house had been quiet enough before 
that; but now it was refitted in velvet and 
gilt; ormolu clocks ticked on the mantles—a 
grand show on the surface, a sham beneath; 
for none of these were paid for—and when 
would they be? When my fathgr made the for- 
tune just at hand. The last company in which 
he had invested, called the “‘ Eldorado,” would 
be sure to do it. 

Ah, well! I could have cried; that wouldn’t 
do, though, to take red eyes in the “best so- 
ciety;” so I pent the tears in my heart—bitter 
tears, salt as Marah. Do you wonder I wasa 
caustic creature, that laughed at everything? 

Just here, a Mr. Lorillard stepped, without 
warning, into the current of my life, and it be- 
came a whirlpool. I don’t care to say a great 
deal about him, except that he was selfish, and 
vainer than a woman, if that isn’t slandering 
the sex! 

He had a vein of cruelty in his nature, too. 
He matched his mood with mine. 
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‘All things are false, Miss Marks. This is 
a world of shams. Let us take life for what it 
is worth and skate along the surface; by-and- 
by the ice breaks through. What is next? Who 
knows? Do you?” 

This was what he told me. But there was 
more beside. Everything was false; one thing 
alone was true—I was the “first woman” he 
had ever met who had “touched him deeply.” 

My skepticism for once stood my friend. I 
would wait awhile for results. 


Just at dusk I came in tired. Beyond the 


drawing-room, the red light of a fire shone 
cheerfully in the grate of the tiny octagonal 
parlor. I niched myself in a recess, and, with 
the keen delight of a fire-lover, watened the 
beautiful flames. 

Lou came in after me. We rarely went out 
together; Mr. Lorillard was with her. 

They sat down, where the curtains fell in 
heavy folds, in the drawing-room beyond. 

I fell asleep, and had a dream, in which I 
heard Mr. Lorillard say, 

“‘Miss Lou, you are the first woman I have 
ever seen that has touched me deeply.” 

Lou laughed. Just as Queen Mab might havo 
done, mistily, fairily—what did she care? 

“You will drive me wild with your cruelty, 
Miss Lou.” 

“Why, I thought you liked Bertha?” 

“Your sister is a woman of intellect, I re- 
spect her, but you are enshrined in my heart.” 

It was time to wake up. The two saw a 
figure walk into the room. I said, 

“Bertha Marks is here; so be kind enough 
to drop my name from a conversation it does 
not care to adorn.” 

A servant, entering, lighted the heavy sconces 
of bronze and gilt, choicely wrought, yet shams, 
in that they were yet unpaid for. By the light 
Lou was laughing; but Mr. Lorillard looked 
serious enough. 

“T do love your sister,” was all he said. I 
believed him then and there: they were a match 
for one another. 

I didn’t hate Lou then and there. Something 
moved me. I bent and kissed her cheek. 

“May you both be very happy.” 

The truth is that love being a real thing, and 
this seeming something like it, at all events, it 
was a relief, a breath of air in the midst of a de- 
sert. Besides the two would be happy together, 
for Lou would bring out Mr. Lorillard’s best 
traits, and he would never be cruel to her, for 
it wouldn’t be worth while. If you crush a 
butterfly, where are the wings? And wings, 
you know, are a butterfly’s value! 





The next morning, at breakfast, Lou, clap- 
ping her hands over a letter, cried, 

“Cousin Rob is coming at last, mamma.” 
__I, eating a slice of buttered toast, louked up 
and asked Mrs. Marks, . 

“Who is cousin Rob?” 

“A very good young man, Bertha. 
ought to be a minister.” 

“Why?” 

My mother was posed. ‘The truth is,” | 
went on, “that every human soul has some 
work to do. It is an easy plan to shift the 
burden, and when a man sets a good example, 
to say he ought to be a minister. But I rather 
think that every one is. bound to be the best 
they can, minister or not.” 

This was a long oration for me. I rarely 
talked much with my mother or sister. I had 
felt it heretofore a ‘“‘waste of powder.” 

The answer I got now, from my mother, or 
rather my father’s wife, was, 

“Tt would be well to put your theory in 
practice.” 

The retort did Mrs. Marks credit. I smiled 
bitter-sweet, and went up stairs humming; then 
moaned and moaned in my room. My heart 
ached worse than Whittier’s Maud Muller’s, 


Robert 


“For something better than I had known.” 


Presently ‘cousin Bob” came. What was it 
he brought with him? Hush! let me be very 
reverent now! Sahara, barren, dry land, where 
no water is—that had been my life. The cheat- 
ing mirage of the false had beguiled my stun- 
bling, weary feet. 

“‘Parched lips! drink, drink!” cried my soul. 

I had not meant to become acquainted with 
Robert Arnold. Scornful as the Jews of old, I 
had thought, ‘‘Can any good come out of Naza- 
reth?” Could any kinsman of my father’s wife 
possess one link of sympathy with my father’s 
daughter? 

“Oh! hard and bitter woman, scathed by hot 
winds of the desert, mirage-cheated, until all 
things seemed false, you were to be taught 
lesson, indeed! 

I was a willing learner. 
ing with Robert Arnold. 

I came into the room, dressed in rich silk 
and costly lace. My father had no right to 
dress me so; but he did, and I had got used to 
it. 


This was my meet- 


I said, “This is cousin Rob,” and bowed. 
Hauteur touched him not: he had no mean 


pride to resent it. He took my hand without 
a word; but I felt a sudden freshness in the 
atmosphere, such as one knows at early dawn 
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when the birds are singing, or as if there were 
ascent of woodlan# violets in the air. 

When we sat down, Mrs. Marks said, 

“Robert, we look to you for our grace.” 

He bowed his head and spoke a few simple 
words of prayer. For the first time in my life 
I witnessed this Christian rite at meal-time. 

Conversation began, and I sat a greedy 
listener. Empty as a child’s rattle had been 
our meal-time conversation before; gossip, 
bald, or spiced with scandal—the merest sham, 
a desecration of the heaven-bestowed gift of 
language. 

That evening I said to Robert Arnold, 


A few more words and I have told my story. 
Can you see the temple of a new life rising out 
of the dust and ashes? . 

Pinnacles like prayers, arches wrought of 
marble, a spire at last pointing forever heaven- 
ward. Over the door-way inscribed the legend, 
“Glory to God in the highest.” 

I learned at last and forever, that it is our 
own life that determines our estimates of other 
lives. If we are true, we shall find truth. 
Shams prove nothing but the real; counterfeits 
nothing but that truth is eternal. 

So believing I live; in this belief, I trust to 
die.. And Robert Arnold and I, as man and 


“You are the first true man I have ever met. ¢ wife, work together in this faith. 


Teach me to be good.” 
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WHEN. 


BY M. W. MICKLES. 


On! to put the burden from me! 
Oh! to fold my hands in peace! 

To the weary soul in bondage— 
When, oh! when will come relief? 


Oh! to know, amid the sad hearts, 
Waves of pain are surging o’er, 

Mine should with the billows struggle 
Nevermore, oh! nevermore! 


Still this heart has loved most fondly 
Nature’s grand old melody; 

But the strains have grown discordant 
With the wail of agony. 


From the heart joy might have wakened 
Into much of loveliness, 

Comes the cry, than life’s slow torture, 
Better utter nothingness. 








Poison shafts of scorn and hatred 
Pierce no more the pulseless breast; 
Wrongs, which wrought the brain to madness, 
Break not the last peaceful rest. 


Waves of grass above me rippling; 
Folded hands o’er frozen heart, 
Where the warmest vow love utters, 

Not one feeble pulse can start. 


Birds may sing amid the branches; 
Autumn breezes softly sigh; 

Winters winds may rave above me, 
Yet shall I unheeding lie. 


When the long-life chain is broken; 
When through each link eats the rust; 
Over the stilled heart is spoken, 
Slow and solemn, “dust to dust!” 


A LOVER’S REVERY. 


BY JULIET CORSON, 


Her name, ah! breathe it still and slow, 
Like faintest echo of a weary sound 
Sighed forth at night, in murmurous accents low, 
From softest pillows closely curtained round. 
The drowsy chirpings of some dreaming bird, 
Couched in deep-bowered, wind-swayed nest; 
Or far-off music, in the night-time heard— 
These sounds befit it best. 


All that is exquisitely sweet, 
The scented rose’s hidden heart; 
The lily’s soul, that rises up to meet 
The moonlight in still garden-walks apart; 
The low-voiced murmur of some quiet stream, 
That creeps beneath the starlit wood; 
The half-heard whispers of a happy dream, 
Are echoes of her mood. 





As, neath love’s touch, her heart’s pure leaves 
Unfold a maiden’s mysteries; 
I sigh like one who in the woodland grieves 
That Summer’s crimson tints and golden dyes 
Have hid the shining beauties of the Spring. 
He would have watched each folded leaf 
Uplift to catch the early dews, that bring 
Its loveliness too brief. 


The swelling of the slightest bud 
He would have seen in stiNest hours, 
Unbroken, in the silence of the wood, 
Save only by the blooming of the flowers. 
Saying, “If all these tender beauties yet 
Do linger, breathing of the May, 
What were the bursting of the violet, 
And buds of April day?” 
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BY ELLA 


RODMAN. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 206. 


Tre scenery within reach of the Western 
Water-Cure was wildly beautiful, and had been 
made the most of in Dr. Mulbrie’s circulars. 
Hills and dales, water-falls, ravines, miniature 
forests, winding roads, sheets of water—all in 
the landscape way that has ever been painted, 
poetized, or rhapsodized, was there; and when- 
ever the patients could manage to get all their 
limbs, at one and the same time, free of the 
watery element that formed so prominent a 
feature in Dr. Mulbrie’s course of treatment, 
they were very apt to use them on exploring 
expeditions, picnics, water excursions, and 
other innocent dissipations. It was not easy, 
however, under the circumstances, to get a 
suitable party together at the right time; and 
since the arrival of Miss Trafton and her niece, 
there had been less than usual of the kind 
going on. 

Mrs. Lellworth declared it to be a great 
shame that Helen had seen so little of the 
surrounding country; and when the hasheesh 
excitement had fairly subsided, a very nice 
little expedition was devised, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Rogers—in regard to which that 
gentleman entertained certain evil designs of 
his own. 

A large wagon was to be chartered to convey 
the party to a certain point, whence a small 
steamer started on a pleasure trip to a fairy 
island; and a great number of sail-boats and 
row-boats went the same way. Mr. Rogers’ 
_ proposition was that the party generally should 
take the steamer, while he reserved to himself 
the pleasure of conducting Miss Helen Trafton 
and her aunt in one of the numerous sail-boats. 
_ Helen rather demurred to this arrangement— 
she was afraid it would ‘look particular;” but 
Miss Sybilla, who was quite taken with it, said, 
“Nonsense!” and “‘Was not her presence sufii- 
cient?” So Helen yelded, not at all unwillingly, 
it must be admitted; and Mr. Rogers went 
privately in search of a particularly trusty 
boatman to ‘‘run them over the water.” 

Long and absorbing was the conference 
between the lover and the son of Neptune; but, 
finally, the latter observed, 

“I think we can fetch it, sir—is the old lady 
very heavy ?” 
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Words of which Miss Sybilla was mercifully 
spared the hearing; and if she aad heard then, 
she certainly-would not have known what to 
make of them. 

The day was perfection—delicious September 
yweather; and somebody said, what somebody 
always does say on similar occasions, that “If 
they had tried, they could not have found a 
day better suited to their purpose.” 

Mrs. Lellworth made her appearance in an 
exceedingly funny, flapping sort of hat, that 
was evidently intended for use rather than 
ornament, and offered a strange contrast to 
Helen’s jaunty “turban.” 

“‘That’s of no manner of use to you,” said 
Mrs. Lellworth, comically, while the straw 
edifice on her head vibrated with the impres- 
sive shake, ‘because I do not see the necessity 
of making yourself any prettier than you were; 
and a gilt butterfly, or a knot of blue ribbon, 
would give the same amount of shade. I am 
glad the doctor is not going with us, for I am 
sure he would become more silly than ever— 
and I really cannot answer for Mr. Rogers 
under the circumstances.” 

Mr. Rogers, just then approaching, would 
have given much to know what brought that 
vivid blush to Helen Trafton’s cheek, illumi- 
nating her pale, beautiful face with a sunset- 
glow, that lingered, however, longer than sunset 
glories do. 

Mr. Mintley waved the party rather a melan- 
choly farewell, as the large wagon was to be 
his sole experience of the excursion, and said 
that he “ Was looking forward to the day when 
Mrs. Mintley would be able to enjoy such 
pleasures.” 

‘‘That man must have the organ of hope very 
largely developed,” observed Mr. Rogers, while 
assisting the ladies to their seats in the boat; 
‘for it does not appear to me that Mrs. Mintley 
is capable of enjoying anything.” 

‘“‘What a libel!” laughed Helen. ‘She really 
does enjoy boiling hot tea.” 

“Mr. Mintley is a de-vo-ted husband,” said 
Miss Sybilla, with much emphasis; “quite an 
example, I think.” 

Again Helen blushed in a very beautifying 
manner; and Mr. Rogers, feeling somehow 
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rebuked by Miss Sybilla, scarcely knew what 
to say. : 

He whispered something tg the boatman, to 
which that worthy responded, “Ay, ay, sir!” 
and presently, they were gliding swiftly along 
with a brisk wind, and the river flashing and 
sparkling in the warm September sunshine. 

“I never get on the water,’ said Helen, 
dreamily, ‘‘ withoug thinking that I am to stay 
there forever. This gentle, monotonous gliding 
seems incapable of change; and I scarcely wish 
for it. I really envy people who have to live 
a great deal on the water.” 

“Raftsmen, for instance?” inquired the gen- 
tleman. ‘I do not think their style of life 
would exactly suit a refined young lady. Cleo- 
patra’s little excursion, with the silver oars, 
and purple sails, and music, and incense, would 
have been far more attractive.” 

“Indeed, you mistake!” exclaimed Helen, 
enthusiastically; ‘‘I have a perfect contempt 
for effeminacy in any shape—and I do so love 
adventure! Those very raftsmen, floating be- 
tween Canadian forests, with their canopy of 
stars at night, and the hush and stillness of 
silence wrapping them round like a mantle, 


and such beautiful sights by day, are, in my’ 


opinion, most highly favored men. The world 
must seem so much larger than it does to us.” 

“And yet,” replied Mr. Rogers, with the 
slightly quizzical expression that men seem to 
think it behooves them to wear when a woman 
waxes warm in behalf of daring and adventure, 
“they seldom appreciate their advantages. At 
night, instead of the unsubstantial canopy and 
mantle that you would assign, they are far 
more alive to the advantages of a good, thick 
blanket, and the benefits of a sound night’s 
rest; and by day, they are apt to be meditating 
the value of their load, or cooking their meals.” 

The flush had not died out of Helen’s face as 
she stooped over and plunged her hand in the 
water; and the owner of the eyes that regarded 
her so attentively, losing not one grace of person 
or movement, sat thinking of ‘‘ Undine” and the 
coral necklace, and wondering if the sea-nymph 
could have equaled the loveliness before him. 

Even the weather-beaten boatman siole 
sheepish glances at “the trim little gal in the 
boy’s cap, who looked as if she had real grit 
in her,” and he soon came to the conclusion 
that his good-looking employer was “regularly 
in for it.” 

“Dodge a moment, please,” said Mr. Rogers, 
as he saw the abomination that seems to be 
always in motion in sail-boats veering over 
toward them. re 





A shriek from Miss Sybilla, as she suddenly 
‘‘went below” in such good earnest that it was 
almost impossible to get her up again, Helen, 
too, seemed inclined to play partridge much 
longer than was necessary; and there ensued a 
chronic skirmish between ‘the things,” as Miss 
Sybilla termed it, and the uneasy passengers. 

«It seems very singular,” said the elder lady, 
with a severe look at the boatman, ‘that sail- 
boats cannot be constructed without such a 
nuisance as that!” 

“I don’t know, ma’am,” replied the man, 
good-naturedly, ‘‘how you’d make a sail-boat 
without a sail.” 

‘‘But why can’t the sail stay in its place?” 
persisted Miss Sybilla, ‘instead of flying about 
in this fashion, and knocking people’s heads 
off?” 

Helen tried dutifully not to laugh; and Mr. 
Rogers’ mustache just quivered a little. 

The boatman was evidently embarrassed at 
sustaining so large a share of the conversation; 
and he had just commenced, ‘‘Why, you see, 
ma’am——”’ when, suddenly, there was a great 
noise and cheering—and the triumphant steamer 
passed them in the most saucy manner imagin- 
able. 

“How slow they are!” said Mrs. Lellworth, 
gazing after the sailing party. ‘We shall be 
at the rendezvous some time before them.” 

“Of course,’’ said Miss Tweedy, rather ill- 
naturedly; ‘they are in no particular hurry— 
we shall, probably, have to wait an hour or two 
for them, at least.” 

“Now, Lucilla,” remonstrated her friend, 
‘none of that, if you please. The proprieties 
are all observed in this case—the maiden aunt 
alone is sufficient of a guard, and there is the 
boatman besides. I do love to see young people 
enjoy themselves; and if Mr. Rogers prefers 
Miss Trafton’s society, and she prefers hig, 
whose business is it, I should like to know?” 

“The preference has been rather cvident on 
Miss Trafton’s part, for some time past,” re- 
joined the other lady. ‘‘One would scarcely 
suppose they had known cach other for so short 
a.time.” ¢ 

‘‘Perhaps they haven’t,” said Mrs. Lellworth, 
coolly. ‘‘You needn’t turn your face into an 
exclamation point, Lucilla—I have nothing to 
communicate; but, for all that we know, Miss 
Trafton and Mr. Rogers may have been ac- 
quainted from babyhood. Whether they have 
or not, however, does not concern us; and it is 
the most natural thing in the world for the only 
handsome young man in a party to devote him- 


$ self to the only pretty young girl.” 
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Miss Tweedy tossed her head at this, and 
murmured something about ‘mental attrac- 
tions;” but Mrs. Lellworth laughed, and said, 
“Pooh!” and dropped the subject for another. 

Miss Tweedy, however, allowed her thoughts 
to dwell on the select party in the sail-boat; 
and being gifted with a vivid imagination, she 
conjured up a picture of Helen sitting with 
downcast eyes, and Mr. Rogers bending in a 
lover-like manner over her, while Miss Sybilla 

looked obligingly out over the water, and the 
sturdy boatman had eyes only for his bark. 

The picture was not an agreeable’ one; for 
Miss Tweedy had gotten up a great admiration 
for Mr. Rogers, and endeavored, on various 
occasions, to converse with him on abstruse 
subjects, with the desire of convincing him,of 
the superiority of ‘‘mental attractions.” But 
the gentleman, though respectfully polite, was 
not at all interested, and wore quite a different 
expression of countenance from that with which 
he listened to Helen’s vapid nothings. Miss 
Tweedy was sure that they were vapid nothings, 
although she had never heard them; for the 
young lady had a low, gentle voice—affected, 
Miss Tweedy pronounced it, and pitched low 
purposely, so that Mr. Rogers would have to 
bend close to hear what, after all, was not 
worth ‘hearing. 

The remembrance of these grievances affected 
Miss Tweedy unpleasantly; so much so that she 
caught herself wondering whether, as a general 
thing, sail-boats were not dangerous? And sup- 
pose that the party were really turned out into 
the water? And whether, in that case, Mr. 
Rogers would be sufficiently devoted to save 
Helen? Or would he look out for himself, and 
leave the lady to do the best she could? 

“Tt seems to me,” said Miss Sybilla, anxiously, 
“that the boat acts very queerly, shaking us 
all around in this strange mm Are you quite 
sure it is safe?” 

“The boat is safe enough,” replied the man. 

*‘You are not afraid, Helen?” whispered her 
companion. “If the boat should upset, you 
have nothing to fear. It is but a short distance 
to the shore, on either side; and I am an excel- 
lent swimmer, and so is our friend, the boat- 
man. We could each save one besides ourselves 
—and you know who would be my first care.” 

“That sounds dreadfully like preparation,” 
said Helen, laughing a little merrily. ‘I hope 
you don’t think we are in any danger?” 

“Danger!” screamed Miss Sybilla, with a 
sudden, nervous movement. ‘Who says there 
is any danger? Do tell the man to put into 
land immediately!” 


“Take care, ma’am,” warned ‘the man” 
‘you will upset the boat, if you fling around ta 
that manner.” g 

Helen turned fearfully white, and Miss Sybills 
screamed; the boat was upset—and the next 
moment, they were struggling in the water, 

A fresh-colored, sturdy-looking man in shirt- 
sleeves was working away vigorously at a 
broken fence, when a smallpdark woman, in 
huge sun-bonnet, came to the door of the cot- 
tage, and screamed in a high-pitched, shri] 
voice, 

“Jim! Jim Blakewell! I wish to gracious 
you'd had two eyes in the back of your head. 
Can’t you see what’s goin’ on in the river? It’s 
perfectly ridic’lous!” 

“‘Susanner,” replied the man, deliberately, 
“TI ain’t got two eyes in the back of my head, 
and I can’t see what’s goin’ on in the water, 
and I’m too busy, if I could.” 

» «But I tell you that folks are drownin’!” 
shrieked Mrs. Blakewell, in a white heat of ex- 
citement. ‘Do, for goodness’ sake, see if you 
ean’t do something for ’em! Where's the boat?” 

“Drowning?” repeated the man, as he drop- 
ped his tools. ‘*Why couldn’t you tell me that 
‘at first, Susanner?” ; 

“So I did!” she screamed back; ‘but you're 
so awful stupid when a body’s ina hurry! Do 
go somewhere and do something, and be spry 
about it, too, or it’ll be too late!” 

And little Mrs. Blakewell capered wildly 
about, while her husband went -down, very 
deliberately it seemed to her, to the water's 
edge, and surveyed the position. 

“Two men and two women,” he murmured; 
‘‘sail-boat upset, and the men good swimmers. 
They’re all right—Susanner ean bring ’em 
round in no time.” 

The little woman was now close at his heels, 
and flew back, at his bidding, to heat water 
and bring out stores of dry clothes. 

“Courage, darling!” whispered Mr. Rogers, 
grasping tightly the drapery of the rescued 
damsel, “we are almost there. I shall have 
saved the life dearer to me than my own.” 

There was no reply; and putting forth every 
effort, the strong swimmer battled valiantly 
with the waves, and soon landed his precious 
freight. 

Rather exhausted with the hard work, and 
the water that dripped from his clothing, he 
turned for one glance at the beloved face, and 
encountered the grateful eyes of Miss Sybilla! 

«« How can I ever thank you,” she murmured, 
“for saving my life?” 

He turned abruptly from her, and saw the 
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honest boatman just depositing his fair burden 
on the grass. ' 

“Oh, Lennox!’ whispered the thoroughly- 
drenched and half-conscious damsel, “I am 
afraid I can never repay you!” 

“My name ain’t Lennox; Miss,” grinned the 
man; “but it don’t matter—and as to pay, it’s 
been a pleasure.” 

People do get so strangely mixed up when 
they are upset; and two of the party, at least, 
were anything but satisfied with the result. 

Mr. Rogers’ brow was decidedly clouded, and 
he repulsed rather ungraciously Miss Sybilla’s 
profuse thanks; but Mr. Blakewell’s hospitable 
offer was not to be despised, and the drenched 
party thankfully received the comforts provided 
for. them. 

The ladies retired into Mrs. Blakewell’s room, 
and exchanged their wet garments fordry cloth- 
ing that did not fit them quite so well; Miss 
Sybilla, in particular, being a head taller than 
her kind hostess, had rather an overgrown look 
in the dress that scarcely reached her feet. 

Mr. Rogers was quite metamorphosed in a 
homespun suit of Mr. Blakewell’s; but the boat- 
man, shaking himself like a huge Newfound- 
land dog, professed to be ‘‘as good as new,” 
and declined any change of raiment. He went 
in quest of the missing boat; and during a part- 
ing interview with Mr. Rogers, he observed, 

“Well, master, I done my dooty; but things 
didn't seem to work jist right; somehow. J 
hain’t no call to complain, though, for I cer- 
tainly got the best of the bargain. Couldn’t 
step to pick and choose, you know—had to grab 
the first one that came handy.” 

Mr. Rogers silently admitted the truth of 
these remarks, but did not altogether relish 
the look of fun in the man’s eye. 

“I declare to gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Blakewell, after hearing an account of the 
thipwreck, ‘I do think the way you was cap- 
sized was really ridic’lous! Goin’ a pleasurin’, 
too, and half drowned—it jist beats all!” 

“And she flew around among saucepans and 
gtidirons with renewed vigor. Such a brisk, 
Perpetual-motion little woman the party had 
never encountered before; she seemed strung 
m wires, and did fifty things at the same time, 
talking all the while with most surprising ease 
and agility. 

She was evidently under the impression that 
no one could do anything but herself; and when 
her husband rather awkwardiy, but good-na- 
turedly, proffered his services in some laborious 


= she pushed him unceremoniously away, 
wi 





“Get out of the way, Jim, do! You know that 
you don’t know anything.” 

“T should think I was dig enough to do such 
a thing as that,” said Mr. Blakewell, in rather 
a mortified tone. 

“Of course you are,” replied his wife, rat- 
tling around; ‘and so’s a cow big enough to 
ketch a mouse, but I never heerd of her doin’ 
it.”” 

Mr. Blakewell was silenced, and rather 
sheepishly took his departure; while the visi- 
tors sat watching the brisk, little woman, and 
listened to the observations that fell so rapidly 
from her lips. 

“Of course you'll want a cup of tea?” she 
said, talking to herself rather than to her 
guests; and when they protested against their 
giving so much trouble, the vivacious hostess 
exclaimed, 

*°Tain’t no trouble in the world, and tea’s 
reel comfortin’. I always say that, if you've 
got four things cookin’ on a stove, you might 
as well have five—and I won't give in for 
cookin’ to the best of ’em.” 

So, she took off lids and put them on again, 
and poked the fire, and opened the oven-doors, 
and shut them with a bang, and rescued things 
in the very act of boiling over, and fried, and 
baked, and boiled, and was all the time-the 
merest atom of a woman that ever held the 
reins of domestic power. 

The room in which all this took place, and 
which s€emed to be dining-room, kitchen, and 
sitting-room, all in one, was a pleasant, sun- 
shiny apartment, with three windows, one look- 
ing off to the water; the freshest of all rag-~ 
carpets on the floor; the brightest of all painted 
chairs; and a forest of asparagus-tops on the 
mantle. The heat of the cooking-stove was 
very agreeable to the chilled party; and even 
the ungainly-looking article itself was rather 
ornamental from its extreme neatness. The 
surface spoke eloquently of blacking, and every 
tin utensil was scoured to the last degree of 
brightness. Not a speck of dirt was to be seen 
anywhere; and yet the only help visible on the 
premises was the frightened face of a little 
“bound girl,” that peered occasionally through 
the door leading to outer regions. 

Mrs. Blakewell herself, with her hair tightly 
screwed in a hard knot at the back of her head, 
and her close-fitting dress, covering a figure 
that led people to remark that “there wasn’t 
anything of her,” was the very picture of a 
hard-working little housekeeper, and a perfect 
marvel to all who@@held her. 

“Mother often used to say to me,” she 
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remarked, while laying the table for dinner, 
“¢Jane Elizabeth, I do wonder how you ever 
contrive to git along;’ but you see,” with great 
determination, ‘I mean to git along, and I do 
it. I ain’t got no time to be sick and com- 
plainin’—though I threaten Jim that I'll break 
down, some day, and lay by a spell.” 

When dinner was ready, three rosy, black- 
eyed little girls, and one small boy, walked 
demurely in from some unknown place, and 
sat playing propriety all dinner-time—never 
speaking unless they were spoken to, taking 
what was given them, and only manifesting a 
sense of the presence of strangers by @ con- 
tinued, but respectful stare. The girls were 
pretty little things, with a subdued, Quakerish 
roguishness of expression, and combined their 
father’s extremely good looks with all the 
mother’s brightness. 

Mr. Blakewell was a fine specimen of a 
country carpenter, grave and dignified; his 
quick little wife called him ‘ poky’”’—not above 
his trade, but thoroughly understanding it, 
and able to converse so intelligently on that 
and other subjects, that Mr. Rogers was quite 
delighted with him. 

The two men got on admirably together; 
while Mrs. Blakewell was quite profuse in her 
attention to the ladies—declaring all the while, 
that ‘‘the way they ett was reelly ridic’lous.” 

At one end of the table was placed a loaf of 
delicious, homemade bread, equal in size to at 
least siz ordinary baker’s loaves; at the other 
end, about three pounds of butter reposed on 
a plate beside a three-quart pitcher of rich 
country milk; a home-cured ham of gigantic 
size formed the center-piece, and was flanked 
on either side by several dozen boiled eggs and 
several dozen fried ones. An enormous dish 
of stewed chicken rested in front of Mrs. Blake- 
well; and plates of pickles, sauces, and vege- 
tables, filled up the intervening space. 

The good woman apologized for “such a 
dreadful mean dinner,” and said that, if she 
had only known they were coming, she could 
have done herself some justice. 

“We are not accustomed to such abundance 
as this,” said Helen, with a smile, “as we are 
staying at the Water-Cure, a few miles down 
the river.” 

“‘Well, now, I want to know!” exclaimed the 
hostess, in amazement, ‘‘if that ain’t ridic’lous! 
Why, you must be starved; that Dr. Mulbrie is 
the meanest-lookin’ feller I ever see, and as 
close as the next minit. Why, he wovldn’t give 
away so much as a s.sser @@ of nothin’!” 

Mr. Blakewell locked rather warningly at 





his wife; but Mr. Rogers laughed merrily, as 
he said, “Your insight into character does you 
great credit, Mrs. Blakewell. I think you have 
described the doctor exactly.” 

“I wouldn’t go to that feller if I was dyin’ /” 
continued the lady, excitedly. 

‘There ‘wouldn’t be no use in goin’ then, 
Susanner,” remarked her husband, with a 
humorous twinkle in his eye. 

Mrs. Blakewell was obliged to laugh in spite 
of herself; but, if there be any truth in signs, 
the proprietor of the Western Water-Cure must 
have suffered unpleasantly from a burning sen- 
sation in his left ear. 

After dinner, the visitors began to talk of 
going in search of a boat for the homeward 
journey; but Mrs. Blakewell loudly declared 
that this was ‘“‘reelly ridic’lous,” and was 
seconded more quietly by her husband. 

“The young lady ain’t fit for it,” said the 
hospitable little woman; and Helen certainly 
looked very pale. ‘‘We’ve got plenty of sleep- 
in’ room, and plenty to eat; and it'll be a reel 
charity to make us a visit. You want a good 
night’s rest to git over your fright; and in the 
mornin’, when your clothes is all dry, you kin 
start fresh—that is, if you will start.” 

The youngest and prettiest of the black-eyed 
darlings nestled up to Helen, and whispered 
softly, “Please stay, and I'll show you some- 
thing reel pretty.” 

“Well,” said Helen, “I will; but be sure you 
keep your promise.” 

The little one led the way demurely to a snug 
corner behind the stove, where a small cricket 
was turned bottom upward, and contained a 
soft mass of feathered life, carefully covered, 
in lieu of the hen-mother, with a scrubbing- 
brush! 

Little Josie, in answer to Helen’s laughing 
questions, stoutly declared her belief that the 
chickens were contented and happy under this 
novel arrangement; but the little, frightened 
things seemed to prefer the soft hand which 
the young lady placed tenderly over them, and 
in no way manifested any filial affection for the 
scrubbing-brush. 

The afternoon passed very pleasantly; the 
gentleman reconnoitered the small farm with 
Mr. Blakewell; and the ladies took a good rest, 
played with the children, and listened to Mrs. 
Blakewell’s communications, reminiscences, and 
interrogations. 

At tea-time, the little woman Qave the com 
pany the benefit of Mr. Blakewell’s courtship, 
from the first: moment of meeting down to the 
formidable crisis of ‘popping the question” 
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although the stalwart carpenter frequently 
remonstrated, ‘“‘Oh, Susanner!” or, ‘*There, 
there, wife, that wili do,” with his cheeks the 
eolor of crimson peonies, and his whole expres- 
sion decidedly “sheepish.” 

But Mrs. Blakewell replied sharply, «If 
yow're ashamed of it, Jim Blakewell, J ain’t! 
But a more sheepish-lookin’ critter,” turning 
to the visitors, ‘‘I never did see when I sent 
him to speak to mother, while I hung over the 
bannisters and listened. I wasn’t a mite sorry 
for him—and such a goat as he made of him- 
self! mother said she didn’t b’lieve the man 
had an atom of sense. I knew he had, though; 
but I didn’t blame mother for thinkin’ so. I 
always had to do all the talkin’-—and if it 
wasn’t for me, I’m sure I don’t know where 
he’d be now.” 

“I think I should be a bachelor, Susanner,”’ 
replied her husband, demurely. 

“No, you wouldn’t!” snapped the little 
woman; ‘‘you’d be married to that Sal Pod- 
son—that is, if she hadn’t fretted you into your 
grave before this.” 

“Mebbe I would,” said Mr. Blakewell, help- 
ing himself to another slice of ham; ‘Sal was 


very determined.” 

“Just hear his conceit!” exclaimed his wife. 
“But the truth is,” confidentially, ‘‘Sal did 
just lay herself out for him, and I made up my 


mind to spite her. Don’t b’lieve I should have 
‘thought of the man, if she hadn’t!” 

“I’m sure I’m much obliged to you, Susan- 
ner,” replied her husband, with quiet humor. 
“Of two evils, I have certainly got the least.” 

The laugh being decidedly against Mrs. 
Blakewell, that lady took it very good-na- 
turedly; and evidently looked with much pride 
upon her substantial husband, whose quiet de- 
méanor was an amusing offset to her own volu- 
bility. 

Nine o’clock was evidently the family hour 
for retiring, and Miss Trafton and her niece 
were conducted up stairs by Mrs. Blakewell. 
There were two exquisitely neat-looking rooms 
opening into each other, and furnished with 
any amount of rag-carpet and patchwork bed- 
quilts, 

Rising suns, stars, and diamonds, were dis- 
posed in gay colors on white’ grounds; and the 
hostess said, with a smile, 

‘“‘Many’s the pricked finger, and poutin’ spell 
I've worked up in them quilts. Mother b’lieved 
in bein’ industrious; and it did seem, when I 
was a small girl, as though I never could set 
down without havin’ a patch or two clapped in 
my hands.” 





On inquiring the breakfast-hour, they were 
told, with some hesitation, that it was six 
o’clock, at which the ladies started involun- 
tarily, and Mrs. Blakewell added kindly, 

“But you needn’t put yourselves out to git 
up—I ‘know how hard it comes to them that 
ain’t used to it. I can jist as well give you 
yours at eight—every mite as well.” 

This decided them that, if it were a possible 
thing, they would achieve the exploit; and with 
many thanks’ for her kindness, they dismissed 
Mrs. Blakewell for the night. 

Down, down they sunk into the feathery 
depths of the generously-filled bed, until aunt 
and niece had some doubts of being able to 
find each other. With much laughing, how- 
ever, they admitted this feathery wilderness to 
be a decided improvement upon the hard shelf 
at the Water-Cure; and: the two fell asleep, 
under the impression that they were to rise 
somewhere in the middle of the night, in order 
to be ready for breakfast. 

So strong was this feeling upon them, that 
they descended to the dining-room at an hour 
that fairly terrified the little bound girl, who 
was engaged in some duty there; and scam- 
pering hastily into the outer kitchen, she an- 
nounced the astounding fact to her mistress. 

On glancing at the clock, they found it just 
on the stroke of five; and in came Mrs, Blake- 
well, looking as though she never slept, to con- 
dole with them on the hour of sleep they had 
lost. 

Six o’clock finally dragged round; and a 
breakfast as substantial as the dinner and tea 
was provided by the indefatigable little hostess. 

The visitors received many hospitable en- 
treaties to prolong their stay; but they reso- 
lutely de@lined them, and reminded Mr. Blake- 
well of his promise to provide them with a 
boat. 

“You won’t object to its bein’ on wheels?” 
asked that gentleman, as, after a reasonable 
absence, he reappeared in his Sunday best, 
and pointed to a substantial vehicle, at the 
door, with two stout horses! 

“Yes, he was goin’ to drive ’em over, and it 
wouldn’t be no trouble in creation, not a mite. 
He ‘should think that ladies who had been up- 
sot would be skeery of the water for a spell; 
and, besides, he had an errand in Western, and 
now was as good a time to do it as any.” 

All compensation was resolutely declined; 
but, as they were leaving, Mrs. Blakewell whis- 
pered to Hel that “If she would jest drop 
her a few lines, some time when she hadn't 
nothin’ better to do, she know’d they’d be worth 
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gitting—though, to be sure, twas reelly ridic’- 
lous to. ask it.” 

‘*You will certainly hear’ from me,” said 
Helen, significantly, which seemed to make the 
little woman supremely happy. 

**Well,” said Mr. Rogers, as they went ata 
good, brisk pace along the pleasant country 
road, ‘this is one of the most delightful adven- 
tures I ever met with; and I am sure the ladies 
will say the same.” 

The ladies warmly assented; and the gentle- 
man, turning to Mr. Blakewell, continued, 

‘You really cannot imagine how refreshing 

. it. is for people, accustomed to the stiffness and 
restraint of city life, to drop down, as we have 
done, in such a cozy, rural nest—it is like 
taking a deep draught of pure water.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Blakewell, deliberately, 
‘*we do have a purty good time, now, that’s a 
fact. Me and Susanner hitch along together 
right comfortable—that little woman’s worth her 
weight in gold, though J say it that shouldn’t 
say it. The farm works well, and we all hev our 
health, and plenty to eat and drink ourselves, 
and some to spare for others. He that wants 
more’s welcome to it.” 

As the worthy carpenter had nothing more 
to say, he said it for the remainder of the 
journey; and dropped his companions at the 
Western Water-Cure with the most laconic of 
farewells. , 

Mr. Rogers grasped his hand warmly, and 
reiterated his thanks for their hospitable enter- 
tainment, which only had the effect of making 
Mr. Blakewell appear what his wife would have 
called ‘‘a sheepish-lookin’ critter.”’ 

Exclamations and interrogations met the 
truants on all sides; but the boatman having, 
according to agreement, conveyed (ge news of 
the disaster to the steamboat party, their where- 
abouts had been very generally known. 

Dr. Mulbrie looked particularly solemn, as 
though he felt it to be his duty to be displeased, 
while congratulating them on their escape from 
drowning, and a fit of illness after the expo- 
sure; but Helen laughingly replied that they 
were, probably, hardened by the soakings they 
had received at the establishment. 

The magic word “letters” banished all other 
topics; and the ladies retired to their rooms to 
peruse their respective epistles, 

Both contained bad news; Helen’s was from 
her step-mother, who wrote in evident per- 
plexity, saying that Mr. Trafton had been very 
queer lately, and not in good®@health, and it 
might be well for Helen to return home as soon 
as possible; the other, from Miss Clarissa, gave 





the information of Miss Pamela’s withdrawal 
from the family mansion to that of Dr. Tormes: 
bury. 

Both aunt and niece were very much excited 
over the contents of their letters; but it was 
soon decided that’ Helen must go home at once, 
and that Miss Sybilla must go with her. No 
amount of expostulation could turn Mrs. Tormes- 
bury back to Miss Pamela Trafton—but Helen's 
presence might yet be a comfort to her poor, 
suffering father; and in much heaviness of 
spirit, the young lady began to pack her trunk. 

Miss Sybilla went in quest of the proprietor, 
to inform him of their sudden decision; and, on 
the way, she met Mr. Rogers, who was also in 
a high state of excitement. She immediately 
communicated the unwelcome news to him, and 
he replied with subdued delight, 

*T also have received a sudden call; and as 
my road lies in your direction, perhaps you 
and Miss Helen will allow me the pleasure of 
conducting you to Chicago?” 

The lady gave a ready consent; Mr. Rogers 
had always been a favorite, and now he pos- 
sessed the additional merit of having saved her 
life. 

“Oh, aunt! what have you done?” exclaimed 

Helen, in dismay, on hearing that Mr. Rogers 
was to be their escort. ‘‘And what will papa 
say?” ; 
Miss Sybilla looked puzzled, for there was 
evidently much behind this that she did not 
understand; and Helen suddenly resolved to 
make a confidant of her aunt, and tell her the 
whole affair. 

‘Poor child!”? murmured the tender-hearted 
lady, with an affectionate kiss, “we have all 
been in the dark, indeed—if you had only told 
me this before, Helen!” 

“Oh, aunt, I couldn’t!” was the hasty reply. 
“I should not have mustered courage to speak 
of it now,.only that it seemed necessary—and I 
am really dreading to hear what papa will say.” 

“Leave ‘papa’ to me,” said Miss Sybilla, 
impressively; for in the good lady’s mind had 
suddenly dawned a nice little plot for “bring- 
ing things right,” and she was evidently quite 
confident of success. 

Helen made no inquiries, but went on expe- 
ditiously with her preparations. 

The departure of Miss Trafton and her niece 
caused universal regret in the establishment; 
and Mrs. Mintley actually shed tears over them, 
which seemed to be the. only.service she was 
capable of performing for her friends. Mrs. 
Lellworth said more ridiculous things than ever 
in order to hide her real feelings. She pro- 
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fessed to weep bitterly over Mr. Rogers, and 
pegged for a lock of his hair in the most ridi- 
culous manner. Mr. Mintley seemed quite in- 
consolable; but Dr. Mulbrie was not visible 
after the business transactions were over. 

Pheebe threw an old shoe after the travelers 
for good luck; and amid blessings, and kind 
wishes, they began their journey. There was 
an indescribable airiness about Miss Sybilla, 
and an evident expectation of pleasant things 
to come, for she did not consider her brother’s 
illness dangerous; but Helen was full of fore- 
bodings, for she had always been accustomed 
to see her father in perfect health. 

By Miss Sybilla’s request, Dr. Clemdale (for 
he had entirely ceased to be.‘*Mr., Rogers’) 
accompanied them to the house, where he was 
received almost rapturously by Mrs. Trafton. 

“IT am so glad you have come!” she ex- 
daimed. ‘Mr, Trafton has just been seized 
with a terrible fit, and our doctor has gone out 
of town. You can have no idea of my uneasi- 
ness.”’ 

He could not, indeed; for in addition to a 
wife’s natural disquietude on the occasion, Mrs. 
Trafton had all the added suffering of fearing 
that her husband had not made his will, and 
that he would not recover his senses to do so. 
In view of this fearful contingency, her ani- 
mosity to Lennox Clemdale was quite forgotten, 
and she hailed him almost as a delivering angel. 

The sick man was fearfully changed; and 
Helen was not allowed, at first, to go to her 
father. Dr. Clemdale, however, understood the 
case before him thoroughly, and worked hard 
and. faithfully to restore suspended conscious- 
ness. 

At length Mr, Trafton opened his eyes, and 
gazed feebly around. The only person he saw 
was the young physician. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked, more 
in surprise than anger. 

“I was called in to your assistance by Mrs. 
Trafton,” said the young man, composedly; 
“your family physician is out of town.” 

4Then I suppose I owe my life to you?” 
continued Mr. Trafton. 

“I do not like to say that,” was the reply; 
“although you would, in all probability, have 
died without medical assistance.” 

“Of course I would—I’m not an idiot. Where 
is Helen?” 

“Tn the drawing-room, with her aunt.” 

“Let them both come up here.” 

Helen tried hard to show no emotion at her 
a altered face—but it was a very difficult 





“Brother,” whispered Miss Sybilla, full of 
her plan, ‘“‘I hope you will treat Dr. Clemdale 
well, for my sake—he saved my life.” 

“He seems to be a general life-preserver,” 
growled Mr. Trafton, ‘as he has just done the 
same service for me. I think, however, that I 
have it in my power to reward him. ‘Now,” 
said he, addressing the gentleman in question, 
“have you got over that nonsense yet about 
Helen?” 

“No, sir!” was the prompt reply; ‘and I 
never shall get over it. Neither time nor cir- 
cumstances can change my feelings in the 
slightest degree.” 

‘‘And you, Helen—have you gotten over 
your nonsense 2” 

The young lady’s cheek was the color of a 
damask rose; but she replied very firmly, though 
in a low tone, 

“No, sir.” 

Lennox Clemdale found himself close beside 
her, with a sudden feeling that he had a right 
to be there. 

The expression of Mr. Trafton’s face was 
hard to decipher, as he continued: ‘Suppose 
that I should withdraw my disapproval of the 
match—would you promise to follow my direc- 
tions implicitly ?” 

After a moment’s pause, the lovers agreed, 
although Helen had an undefined dread of 
something startling; nor was she at all relieved 
when her father dispatched one of the servants 
for their rector. 

“Qh, father!” pleaded Helen, “this is so 
very sudden!” 

“Not a word!” was the reply. “Delays are 
dangerous; and I may not always feel in the 
humor, you know.” 

A gleam of cunning in the sick man’s eye, 
and indications of high fever, did not escape 
Dr. Clemdale’s notice. The latter bore up 
wonderfully under the sudden shock; and when 
the clergyman arrived, Mr. Trafton merely 
said, es 
“I wish you to marry my danghter to this 
gentleman as soon as possible. J do not require 
your services yet.” 

The clergyman was a little surprised at the 
scene, but he offered no objection; and while 
Lennox Clemdale supported the half-fainting 
bride, the two were made one in a very short 
space of time. 

Both were rather staggered at the sudden- 
ness of their happiness; but poor Miss Sybilla 
was fairly shocked at what seemed to her a 
total ignoring of the proprieties; and she won- 
dered how many more of the Trafton family 
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would scandalize their relatives in the way of 
matrimonial vagaries. 

“Now,” said Mr. Trafton, when they were 
again left to themselves, ‘I wish to inform you, 
Lennox Clemdale, before you hear it elsewhere, 
that, if you have only married the rich man’s 
daughter, you have got nothing for your pains. 
Trafton & Romer failed this morning—and that 
is why I am lying here.” 

A genuine, unaffected shriek from Mrs. 
Trafton, who was carried out in strong hys- 
terics. 

“Oh, papa!’’ murmured Helen, overcome 
with shame and horror at her father’s du- 
plicity. 

Her husband whispered some nfagical words 
that soothed her excitement; and then he re- 
plied proudly to Mr. Trafton: 

‘**I do not think, sir, that you even suspect me 
of ‘marrying the rich man’s daughter;’ and for 
my own sake, I can but rejoice if your mis- 
fortune has brought me the realization of my 
dearest hopes. The unexpected death of an 
uncle has put me in possession of a fortune that 
will enable me to provide my wife with a home 
equal to that from which I take her; and that 


you should so early have bestowed upon me 
this happiness, I cannot sufficiently thank you.” 

His face was beaming with love and pride; 
and Mr. Trafton saw that every word was 


spoken from an honest heart. He began to 
realize his son-in-law’s virtues—being very 
much aided in this proceeding by. the announce- 
ment of this unexpected fortune. After all, 
Helen, for whom he had been chiefly troubled, 
would not suffer by his loss—and this lightened 
the load wonderfully. 

“I am glad,” said he, to his wife, when that 
lady had recovered herself, ‘I am really glad 
that I have provided so well for my daughter.” 

“But what is to become of us?" asked Mrs. 
Trafton, rather warmly. ‘‘What is to become 
of me?” 

“Qh!” replied the merchant, rather senti- 
mentally, “‘we can join hands and stand under 
a tree.” 

As Mrs. Trafton had never been educated to 
this sort of life, she could not be expected to 
**take to it” very kindly at that period of her 
existence; and an angry rustle of her silk 
dress warned her husband of her abrupt de- 
parture. 

Miss Sybilla Trafton began her homeward 
journey with the painful conviction that her 
home was no longer what it Had been. The 
long-unbroken trio was changed to a duet; and 
when she thought of the still greater change to 





Pamela, her mind was filled with many mis. 
givings. 

But when she approached the well-known 
house, there stood two figures, instead of one, 
to greet her; and Pamela herself, with the same 
manner as of old, would have fallen at her 
feet for a ‘‘scene,” had not Miss Sybilla pre. 
vented her. 

You are not really angry, then?” mur- 
mured the interesting suppliant, as though she 
had been about eighteen, and Miss Sybilla her 
offended parent. 

The good lady, thus appealed to, rather won- 
dered, on the whole, if she had ever thought of 
being angry; and at this juncture Dr. Tormes- 
bury appeared, looking so beaming and bro- 
therly, that it did really seem to the perplexed 
traveler as if things might have been much 
worse than they were. 

The offenders and the offended had a very 
pleasant evening of it; and even Miss Clarissa 
came to the conclusion that a brother-in-law 
did not exactly come under the head of gorillar, 
where she had placed him. All Centerdom 
thought it an excellent thing that one of the 
“three old maids,” at least, had furnished her- 
self with a protector, to the manifest advantage 
of the remaining two; but with respect to the 
manner of doing it, poor Miss Pamela’s escapade 
was not inaptly compared to the unexpected 
antics of a staid old horse. 

Mr. Trafton never fully recovered his health, 
nor the impaired faculties of his mind; and 
Mrs. Trafton spent her time in dwelling upoa 
her former grandeur, to all who would listen, 
and bewailing her present misfortunes. She 
expatiated, at great length, upon the charms 
and virtues of “‘my daughter, Mrs. Clemdale,” 
and professed great pride in the doctor; but 
people. who knew something of the past were 
very apt to smile a little at these allusions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blakewell were intensely asto- 
nished, one day, a month or two after the de- 
parture of their visitors, by hearing that 4 
huge parcel awaited them at the railroad 
depot; and the worthy carpenter, with cha- 
racteristic deliberation, spent an entire evening 
in wondering over it, before he could be per- 
suaded by his active little helpmate to go in 
quest of it. 

When Mr. Blakewell returned from his ex- 
pedition, he carried a good-sized box, whieh 
contained a beautiful shawl for Mrs. Blakewell, 
crotcheted by Helen’s own fair hands, # sul- 
stantially-bound copy of Shakespeare for Mr. 
Blakewell—the gift of “Mr. Rogers”—and 
some books and games for the children, that 
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sent these young persons into a perfect fever- 
heat of excitement. Even the frightened little 
«pound girl” was not forgotten; and the ‘‘ Won- 
derful History of Little Red-Ridinghood,” full 
oflovely pictures, enlarged her eyes to such a 
degree, during the intervals snatched from 
york, that they assumed a chronic stare which 
qite terrified the redoubtable Mrs. Blake- 
well. 

But the gem of the collection was a charming 
little epistle from Helen, in which she very 
prettily thanked “her kind entertainers” for 
the pleasure they had given her, and begged 
them to accept these little remembrances as 
tokens of their sincere regard. 

The sudden changing of the pronouns from 





singular to plural, and the signature, ‘‘ Helen 
Clemdale,” at first perplexed the little woman; 
but, with a sudden, ‘‘My sakes, we/ If this 
don’t beat all!’ she burst into a fit of laughter. 

It took some time to enlighten Mr. Blakewell 
as to the true state of the case; and then, instead 
of being properly surprised, he remarked, with 
great deliberation, that “He didn’t know as 
he had anythin’ agin’ it.” 

Mrs. Blakewell was intensely gratified, and 
wrapped herself in the shawl, and surveyed it 
from-all points of view; then she examined the 
Shakspeare, and all the other gifts, and took 
another reading of the letter, and warmed up 
declaring that, “after all, it did seem really 
ridic’lous!” 
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FORWARD AND BACK. 


BY MRS. E. 


Tae wind is singing a rhythmic rune, 
Down through the valley of golden sheaves; 
The breath of Summer, with tender tune, 
Fluttereth gently the aspen leaves. 


Thear the silken rustle of corn; 
The song-bird trilleth enchanting lays; 
While up through the ether aisles of morn 
Riseth a pean to God, of praise. 


And o’er my heart, like the distant chimes 
Of music breaking from silver bells, 
Cometh a dream of the olden time, 
Fairer the tinting than pearl or shell. 


And softly back, with my sandaled feet, 
Tread I the path of the years long dead; 

Back, till the visions of youth I meet— 
Visions that dazzled, then turned and fled. 
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And on, and o’er, the tide of years, 

Drifteth my soul through the purple haze; 
Memory smileth at hopes and fears, 

And droppeth a tear for the by-gone days. 


Oh! inner court of the templed shrine, 
Where rests my heart in its throbbing beat! 
Say, shall the future be fair, sublime— 
Full of promise, and passing sweet? 


Shall life’s music be lofty and grand? 
Or, shall it breathe in an under tone? 

Shall the structure be built on sand? 
Or, shall a rock be the corner-stone? 


Backward, my heart, with a tender tune, 
Chanteth a dirge for departed days; 

Forward, my heart, with a rhythmic rune, 
Singeth an anthem to God, of praise. 





ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


BY EDWIN R. MARTIN. 


SizEP, baby, sleep! the soft wind blowing 
Across the fragrant banks, in balmy May, 
Will not find violets, in dew-drops glowing, 
More blue than thy dark eyes, ere sealed in clay. 
The waxen lid, with soft and golden fringe, 
Will gently turn upon its marble hinge, 
And angel hands uplift thy prison bars, 
In that bright realm beyond the distant stars. 


Bleep, baby, sleep! the faintly blushing roses, 

Which bloomed but late upon thy dimpled cheeks, 
Have withered now, and in their place reposes 

The frozen lily from death’s Alpine peaks; 
Yet, as thou climb’st up the purple slopes, 
Where, at each step some glimpse of Heaven opes, 
The rich hue that thou takest from the flowers 
Will dwell with thee through all the changeless hours. 

Vou. LIl.—18 





Sleep, Luby, sleep! the soft curls entwining 
In golden wreaths about thy snowy brow, 

Brightened our household, like the sunbeams shining, 
But night and darkness linger with us now! 

Yet, ah! we know a brighter diadem 

Than e’er on carth adorned the brow of men, 

Will shed its halo round thee evermore, 

In that fair clime upon the other shore. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! no day of gloom or anguish 
Shall dawn for thee through all the coming time; 
Thou hast escaped all storms, while we may languish 
Long ’mid the tempests ere we reach that clime. 
But soon or later, if we faithful prove, 
Our souls shag wander in that land of love; 
Beyond the swift tides of life’s ebbing sea 
We shall awaken, love, to Heaven and thee. 





AFTER THE STORY ENDED. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tuz story of this woman’s life was over, and 
yet I wish to tell you about her. 

Miriam Arkley, twenty-eight years old, with 
the youth gone out of her face under the tem- 
pests of passion and sorrow. She was a widow 
now; before that, away back—oh! it seemed 
ages, she had been a beautiful, high-spirited 
girl, with dreams and hopes. Later, a suffer- 
ing, ill-treated, wife, deserted at last by her 
husband, and left to bear suspicion and blame, 
when the sin and wrong were wholly his. In 
the years that intervened, she had seen him 
die; he had sent for her, and she crossed the 
sea and watched over him. Not that she loved 
him—hers was not a nature capable of retain- 
ing love under such outrage, it had burned out 
and lay a pile of black ashes on her heart. 
Not that she might have a pharisaical satis- 
faction in heaping coals of fire upon his head. 
She went because he wrote pleadingly, be- 
cause as well to watch him and soothe his last 
hours as anything else. Life was over—she 
had no work to do. 

He died in the south of France—that was 
more than twelve months previous; and she 
still lingered in Europe, not that it was plea- 
sant or bright to her, only because it made no 
ditférence where she was—as well be there as 
anywhere. Even the exertion of a long journey 
was tedious enough to retain her. 

Her life had come to an end, so she said 
often and often to herself. It was only that 
the story part of it had come to anend. God 
means us to live after that is lived, read, and 
finished, else he would not leave us here. 

I shall not tell you it is easy work; perhaps 
it was not meant to be easy. God knows, and 
though you and I may be very wise, learned in 
modern creeds, and able to argue about yielding 
‘blindly to faith when the reasoning soul rebels 
thereagainst. I think the best thing we can do 
is to trust Him in spite of our boasted powers. 

Miriam Arkley did not actively rebel, neither 
did she trust. She only said life was over, and 
she could see no reason why she must be left a 
dreary ghost among living people. 

She had no friend in all the world, the men- 
tion of whose name could make her heart beat. 
She had loved many once, and “rusted them; 
but og from her side, because as she went 





through her youth they grew apart, or they 
deserted her when suspicion and black trouble 
came—she was quite alone. 

In many lives there are new stories, or con- 
tinuations of the old one under new names, 
because the heart has not burned out in its 
own fire, and the imagination lives. It was 
not so with Miriam’s. It was all over; nots 
dream left, not even any poignant suffering, 
only the dull ache which follows when the pain 
and madness are gone, and which is harder to 
bear because there is no excitement therein. 

She was thinking of these very things as she 
sat on the balcony, and looked down upon Filo- 
rence stretched out in the summer sun; looked 
over toward Fiesole, with its grim crown in the 
shape of an old monastery. 

She was all alone—the oppressive stillness of 
an Italian noon about her; not a sound except 
the sharp chir of a cicala in the brown grass, 
grating and harsh enough to have driven her 
mad once—she had not energy left to be affected * 
by-it now. 

The thick awning above the balcony made it 
shady and cool; the landscape was fair to see— 
but what was it to her? Once at sights of 
beauty every pulse had quickened. Nay, years 
ago, in her dreaming girlhood, she had looked 
down upon that very scene, and been dizzy with 
ecstatic emotion. 

She thought of that time, of the pleasant 
party with her; of the mother who died soon 
after; of the friends about her then, able to 
recall each name and face, the very colors they 
liked, and the books they admired—all gone; 
and she gone so far beyond that season that 
she recalled everybody, every trifling incident 
without pain—the old ache at her numb heart 
keeping on as before. 

Suddenly a score of bells pealed out in the 
city; the sound produced a change in Miriam’s 
thoughts. She went back into the great, dreary 
saloon, where she had sat so much in vacant 
silence of mind that she seemed to know every 
crack in the frescoed walls, and to have counted 
the legs of every fly that lazily droned through 
the stillness. 

She rang the bell and ordered a carriage; 
ordered a box of wearing apparel put up—sbe 
was going away. 
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She had no servants about her to whom habit 
had made her attached. When she traveled, 
she engaged a courier; some female in the 
house where she chanced to lodge served her 
as attendant during her seasons of sojourn— 
she was alone in every sense. 

Her commands were that the rooms should 
be kept in order, so that she might at any time 
return; she was going to stay at a convent, 
perhaps a few days, perhaps for weeks. If 
letters came, they could await her; she was 
certain there would be none, unless some dreary 
bank-accounts—there was nobody to write. 

The people in the house were not astonished 
at her plan; they were accustomed to seeing 
Roman Catholic ladies go into a convent for a 
few days’ seclusion. If they wondered at all, 
it was why the Signora chose to make ‘a re- 
treat” at that season. It was the last of sum- 
mer, and most people reserved such with- 
drawals from the world for the penitential 
period of Lent. 

Miriam entered the carriage, and was driven 
away through the brightness of the afternoon. 
Her course led along the road which leaves the 
tity at the porta Romagna; but, if my memory 
serves me, diverged from it before the city was 
fairly out of sight. 

The old convent she was seeking stands on 
an eminence, picturesque from age, and soli- 
tary enough to make the inmates easily forget 
they are not in a world by themselves. 

During the past months, Miriam had many 
times paid brief visits to the spot, and was 
always joyfully received by the Superior and 
the nuns. She had often told them she was 
coming to spend some time with them; and at 
the last call she made, they had assured her 
the best chamber, appropriated to pensionnaires, 
was ready whenever she chose to come. 

To-day she had been seized with a fancy for 
carrying her idea into execution. Not that she 
was # Romanist, or had any inclination to be- 
tome one; she had lived too much for the gor- 
geous ceremonials to touch her imagination; 
and trouble had made her too clear-sighted for 
her not to perceive how cold the fetters were 
under all their flowers. 

She wanted a change—something approach- 
ing a new experience, if she could find it, for 
the past days had been growing more and more 
dreary, 

The bells were ringing for some office as she 
drove into the court-yard, and she saw the lines 
of black-robed nuns stealing noiselessly toward 
the chapel. 

The portress said that the Superior would 





soon be at leisure; the Signora could wait in 
the parlor, or, if she preferred, could go into 
the chapel. ; 

The Signora preferred the dreariness of the 
parlor, which was furnished’ with a few horse 
hair covered chairs, and made a more peniten- 
tial resting-place by the presence of a gaunt 
Saint Sebastian, hanging on the wall, stuck full 
of arrows and divers other unpleasant weapons. 

Miriam looked at the picture, and had no 
mind to pity the saint or his painted semblance, 
it seemed to her that bodily torture must be a 
relief. 

Presently the bells chimed again; the office 
was concluded. The voices of the nuns came 
up from the garden, where they were enjoying 
an hour's recreation with the zest of children; 
and while Miriam listened in a dull sort of 
wonder at the words, the good old Superior 
entered and was profuse in her greetings. 

She did not, in the least, resemble the type 
of Abbess depicted in romances. Instead of 
being tall and stately, with a pale face, com- 
pressed lips, that told of suffering, and great 
black eyes full of disappointed dreams, she was 
a brief, fat old body, always rather short of 
breath, and good nature itself. 

So far from being able to afflict her daughters 
and immure them in dungeons, it went to her 
heart to impose the slightest penance; and they 
lived there very much like a flock of gossipimg 
chickens guarded by a motherly old hen. 

“IT have come to make my visit,” Miriam 
said; ‘I told you I should.” 

“And the Signora is welcome,” returned the 
Superior, volubly; “very welcome! Your room 
is ready; and sister Agnes has just been making 
fig-marmalade—the saints be praised that all 
things fail out so prettily.” 

They spoke in Italian, of course, which was 
familiar to Miriam. I add this to save myself 
the trouble of hanging tags of Italian words on 
their talk, by way of showing that I know how 
to employ them. 

The Superior took her down into the garden, 
where she was received with great delight by 
the nuns; and they went in a body to show her 
the chamber prepared for her, which was a 
comfortable, enlarged cell enough, with a strip 
of carpet spread over the brick floor as an extra 
preparation. y 

In their hearts the talkative souls wished the 
Signora were not so stately and quiet; but they 
must take such good as the saints chose to send— 
and a new inmate of any sort was a blessing. 

‘You shall have your meals by yourself, dear 
Signora,” said the Superior; “or you shall 
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come to the refectory, just as you wish. As 
for the offices, why, heart of mine, the rule of 
the convent is that boarders shall go, at least, 
to matins and vespers; but if you like it not, it 
is a pity if we may not strain a point in hot 
weather.” 

“And hot it is,” wheezed sister Agnes, who 
was fat, too, ‘‘as I found this morning to my 
cost, while making the fig-marmalade. But the 
dear Signora must taste it.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Superior; ‘and it being 
a sort of festa’? There goes an Italian word, 
but I caa’t think of an English one that suits 
exactly. ‘‘Because the Signora has come, we 
will all taste it, sister Agnes.” 

And all the nuns said, amen! 

“I wish to eat with you,” Miriam said; ‘‘and 
I shall come to prayers.” 

And all the nuns chorused approval. 

‘*Who knows?” said the Superior, “the kind 
Signora may like to stay altogether! My chil- 


dren, I don’t teaze you often, but we will all 
make a mighty prayer to the Virgin for it. You 
see, dear Signora, we don’t make a mystery of 
our plots.” 
‘*You may keep me if you can,” said Miriam. 
Miriam had once explained to the Superior 


that she had been reared in the American 
branch of the Catholic church, although she 
had paid little attention for years; and the 
Superior, to whom it was all Greek, chose now 
to explain loftily, 

“You see, dear daughters, the Signora is 
Catholic, but not Roman—that is not your 
affair; you will just pray to the Virgin, and 
she will set matters right—that’s all you have 
to do! And here comes sister Agnes with the 
fig-marmalade.” 

For the word Catholic had confused the 
worthy soul—a Catholic could not be a heretic; 
but if not Roman, too, what was it? The Supe- 
rior had asked the father-confessor, on one of 
his visits, and he had told her not to trouble 
her head, but to receive the Signora at all 
times, and to pet her well. 

You see he was a wise old fellow, and knew 
who the Signora was, and knew about her 
bank-account; and though the few thousands a 
year left to her seemed a small sum to Miriam, 
they were immense in the eyes of the Italian; 
and he thought if the tired, world-sick look- 
ing lady chose to become Roman, as well as 
Catholic, and make an offering of herself and 
her money to the convent, he should have ac- 
complished a meritorious work. 

At present, Miriam contented herself with 
presenting the wax-doll in the chapel a dia- 





mond star, which the nuns fastened on its fore- 
head with high delight, and adored the Signora 
accordingly. 

So Miriam staid at the convent. It was very 
quiet—she wanted quiet; it was very dreary— 
she was used to that. 

She fairly envied the petty-minded creatures 
their content, their interest in their flowers, in 
their wax fruit, their preserve-making, their 
ability to chant prayers so heartily; nay, the 
simple faith with which they kissed a particu- 
lar hollow in the great cross in one of the cor- 
ridors—a hollow that had been worn by the 
touch of human lips which had kissed it—each 
generation of nuns in turn, for more than two 
hundred years. 

She rose at daybreak; she attended each ser- 
vice, even to nocturnes, at which she was much 
more wakeful than the poor old Superior, who 
often dozed. She sat in the sun and watched 
the nuns frolic like children; she smiled in 
dreary scorn at their puerile interests, and did 
not know that it would have done her a world 
of good if she could have been interested in the 
very smallest. 

The sisters were kind to her and fond of her, 
but they were a little afraid of her cold man- 
ners; and though they obediently prayed that 
she might become Roman as well as Catholic, 
they did hope the Virgin would teach her to be 
more lively, if she made up her mind to stay 
among them. 

They told her marvelous stories about their 
favorite saints, their only love; and when she 
seemed so moved by the history of Saint Catha- 
rine, of Sienna—and I can scarcely imagine 
even the most fanatical Protestant not being 
touched thereby—they remembered that Catha- 
rine had been a somewhat solemn young woman, 
too, and having rather more faith in her than 
in the Virgin even, they besought the good saint 
to take this stranger under her special protec- 
tion. 

I do not imagine the prayers did Miriam any 
hurt—misdirected they were, but honest; and 
I think of them as Pope Gregory thought when 
he said to the young Englishman, who chose to 
stand uncivil and arrogant among the kneeling 
crowd, ‘*Son, whoever you are, whatever your 
faith may be, an old man’s blessing can do you 
no harm.” 

The days went by. There was no excitement, 
unless when Miriam bestowed some new gift on 
the wax-doll; and she began to feel that the 
loneliness, and the dreariness, and the dull 
ache, haunted her as much in those cloistered 
shades as ever it had done when she mingled 
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with the world, and grew bitter at its empti- 
ness. 

One day she went out to walk beyond the 
grounds, away down into the high road; and 
there she stumbled on a boy and his dog, and 
the pair of them were dragging a little cart. 

Miriam had several times seen him, but had 
been too indifferent to notice; to-day she stop- 
ped, and said, 

“Little one, where have you and your dog 
been?” 

“Into the town to sell the vegetables, ma- 
donna,” answered he, with that pleasant civility 
you will find in every rank ‘of Italian life, 
and which reconciles you to dirt, cheating, 
and all. 

“Why do you call me madonna?” she asked. 
“I am not golden-haired, or pretty to look at.” 

“No,” said the boy, gazing at her with his 
great black eyes, ‘‘you are not pretty, but you 
are grand; you look sad, like that picture in 
the church of Santa Maria. Are you sad, ma- 
donna?” 

She did not answer; the childish voice and 
the soft eyes touched her. 

“For whom do you sell the vegetables?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, for the old grandmother! She takes 
care of me, and Tomaso, and Giovanetta, and 
I am Lilio, and we live over yonder. 
Don’t you want to go and see?” 

Miriam nodded, and the boy and the dog 
trotted along beside her, the boy patting the 
shaggy head of his companion. 

“You are Very fond of your dog, little one,” 
she said. 

“Oh! he’s another brother! Why, he’s as 
wise as wise! He knows when I am tired, and 
then he pulls for two.” 

“Do you get very tired?”’ she asked. 

“Sometimes, madonna! It’s a long pull into 
the town; and sometimes the greens don’t sell 
_ easily! But I think it’s for the grandmother 

and the little ones, and then I’m not as tired as 
I would be if it was for myself—the Signora is 
conscious ?” 

Why, it was a whole volume in a few words— 
4 new light flashed upon her! To live for some- 
body; to have others to think of—she had never 
thought about it before. 

She made the boy talk, and his simple reve- 
lations were such reproof of her own uncon- 
scious selfishness. 

They went to thé cabin, and she saw the 
children and the good-humored old witch of 
® grandmother; and going away, left money 
enough to make them perfectly happy. 


~ 





Miriam walked back to the convent, and 
before she reached it had decided to try one 
thing more—everything else the world could 
offer she had essayed. 

She cast about for some object. She could 
think of no one connected with her except some 
distant relatives of her mother—an old pair 
away in New England, of whom she had not 
heard or thought in years. 

They might be dead. At all events, ske would 
write to them. If they were alive she would go 
to them. 

While the impulse was fresh in her mind she 
wrote her letter. It was something to have an 
impulse; and all the evening she was so much 
more cheerful, the geod nuns thought Saint 
Catharine must have heard their prayers. 

Late into the autumn Miriam staid at the 
convent; but one morning she was seized with 
a desire to go; the old restlessness came back— 
she must depart at once. 

The nuns were in sore affliction; they wept 
over her, and they were almost ready to blame 
Saint Catharine; but Miriam soothed them by 
new gifts to the wax-doll, and went her way. 

She passed straight on to Paris; but there 
was no answer to her letter. It was almost 
spring before one came; a well written epistle, 
telling her the old people were alive, and had 
not forgotten her. It was signed Tempy Land- 
son; and who she might be. Miriam knew no 
more than the man in the moon. 

It was early in June when Miriam reached 
the quiet old house, which she remembered to 
have visited, for the last time, with her mother. 
She had been very young then—just before 
their departure for Europe. 

She had scarcely thought of the spot since 
she left it; but everything looked very familiar, 
as places will that we saw while sight and 
feelings were fresh; although, below the hill, 
she could see that the village had somewhat 
widened and improved, with two or three large 
buildings standing out, to show that schools 
and other improvements had flourished. 

But the old place was not altered; the house 
stood a tolerable distance from the road; the 
porch in front was a mass of blossoming vines; 
the robins were singing gayly in the forest of 
maple trees, as they had formerly done; and as 
Miriam descended from the carriage, and passed 
up the walk, an oriole lighted on the honey- 
suckles, and poured forth a gush of melody that 
was like a welcome. 

The outer door was open, and as she reached 
it, Miriam heard a voice so peculiar that it 
attracted her attention, call, 
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«Aunt Hilda, I do think I heard a carriage— 
can she have come?” 

And the cheerful old voice in answer, 

“Don’t get up, Tempy! Mebby.she has. 
Dear me! I’m in ao flutter! So many years, 
and such changes!” 

Miriam passed through the passage, and 
looked into a room on the left, meeting aunt 
Hilda, who was coming out, and catching one 
glimpse of a pale face lying on a settee, and a 
pair of blue eyes watching her. 

“Don’t you know me, aunt Hilda?” 

Aunt Hilda lifted her hands and shrieked 
alittle, as feminine nature likes to do; then 
she had Miriam in her arms, and it seemed to 
the tired woman that the kisses she felt on her 
face were the first honest ones that had touched 
it since her mother died. 

“Why, Miriam, Miriam! I’d have known 
you—yes, I would! I can’t tell you how glad 
I am—what’s the use totry! And yourmother 
dead, and you a-coming from the other end of4 
the world, and I’m all flustered!” 

So aunt Hilda cried a little, and ielt better. 

“I’m a fool!” said she; ‘‘but you see we’ve 
been expecting you so long; it’s took me by 
surprise at last! Child, you’re welcome!” 


“‘Then I am glad I came, aunt Hilda,” said 
Miriam; ‘glad to find there is one place where 
Iam welcome.” 


“Oh, yes! No wonder—and all your trouble. 
But there, I’m a dunce! Here’s Tempy Land- 
son—don't get up, Tempy! You see it’s one of 
her bad days. She’s no kin to you—she’s on 
my side; but she’ll be glad to see you.” 

The girl had risen, and was holding two 
white, wasted hands toward Miriam; and when 
she went forward, the same sweet voice, with 
a thrill in it, said, 

“Tam so glad to see you, Miriam—I can’t 
say Mrs. Arkley, because I have seldom heard 
that name!” 

“Tempy said this morning early, mebby 
you’d come to-day, the bird’s sang so. She’s 
always having fancies, and mostly they come 
true,” added aunt Hilda. 

Miriam sat down in a chair by the settee, and 
forced Tempy to reseat herself; and the three 
talked about such things as were natural—her 
journey—the years since she had been there; 
and whenever aunt Hilda, in her honest affec- 
tion, touched on something that had a sting in 
it, Tempy found a way of turning her thoughts. 

Présently aunt Hilda said, 

“Here comes father,” and the old gentleman 
entered, very old now, but of goodly presence 
yet; and Miriam’s heart trembled as it had not 





done in a weary time, as she looked at this 
aged man, the sole human being left in whose 
veins ran blood kindred to her own. 

Aunt Hilda was his daughter-in-law—a widow 
now for many years; and the two had lived 
there in their loneliness, until Tempy Landson 
came to make sunshine. 

Miriam watched this girl, and her experience 
taught her that here was a new revelation of 
character and womanhood} although nobody 
could have been so much astonished at the 
thought as Tempy herself, had she been con- 
scious of it. 

She might have been three or four-and- 
twenty; not a pretty face, worn and pale with 
suffering, but lighted by something that was 
not a smile—an expression of serenity and con- 
tent such as Miriam, accustomed to worldly 
faces, had not thought any mortal could wear. 

She was so lame she could not walk without 
the aid of a crutch. There had been years and 
years, during which she could not walk at all, 
but lay on her bed, wasting under that fearful 
disease when early girlhood ought to have made 
life fresh and beautiful. 

Miriam marveled more and more after she 
heard the pitiful story from aunt Hilda, for of 
herself Tempy did not talk, though she made 
Miriam, during those first days, talk constantly; 
she questioned concerning the storied haunts, 
and showed by her conversation how familiar 
books had made her with them. 

A fortnight, a month slipped by, and Miriam, 
accustomed to seeing time stand still, wondered 
where it had gone. i 

Miriam had been led to come thither by the 
new thoughts which had grown out of her brief 
conversation with the poor Italian peasant-boy, 
away off in his sunny land. She had said to 
herself that if life could only be made to possess 
some fresh interest; if she had somebody to 
live for, as he had, so that thereby the dullest 
and most menial ot his tasks was brightened 
with a touch of sunshine, existence might be 
made more endurable; at least she would be 
less like a cold petrifaction, sitting silent to 
watch-the living people move. 

Had there been more restlessness left, more 
of the craving for sensations which suffering 
leaves in many minds, she might have rushed 
into a mission, or bustled about trying to do 
good till she hated herself and everybody hated 
her. But she felt not so much a lack of energy 
as a more detaining lack still—her very vitality 
had been crushed, nor could she own that she 
wanted to do people good. She was ready to 
relieve actual suffering that came in her way; 
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pat she had not faith enough left to believe 
much in the possibility of helping needs beyond 
the coarse exterior necessities. 

Still she had come with a vague idea of in- 
teresting herself in these people—and there was 
nothing to do. She sat down and rested, almost 
unconsciously, and watched Tempy Landson. 

This woman, so frail and uncomplaining, 
with such traces of physical anguish in her face, 
such power of dreaming and loving in her eyes, 
which the cruel exigencies of her life had left 
powerless of fulfillment, was a new study to her. 

Although busy, when she could sit up at all, 
making interests for herself in her interest for 
those about her, neither a dull sermon book of 
uncomfortable goodness, nor blindly submissive 
under her hard fate, she was, indeed, a new 
study to Miriam. 

I say not blindly submissive, for Tempy’s 
mind had been of an order which made it neces- 
sary for her to look everything clearly in the 
face; so she knew that this trouble which had 
befallen her was meant, and must have its use 
in the grand plan of universal existence, poor 
and unnecessary as she seemed; and, therefore, 
she took up her cross and bore it cheerfully, 
gladly, at last, because she felt it was as much 
her duty as it would have been to bear aright 
the highest dignities. 

Miriam talked to her; there was that about 
her no one could resist—and proud Miriam did 
not hesitate to show the blackness and utter 
desolation in which she had stood since the 
voleanic storm had lost its heat, and the ashes 
lay cold and hardened between her and the 
past and the future alike. 

“T think sometimes,” she said, ‘if I had'an 
object—at least, of late I have thought that— 
something to do, life might be easier.” 

“It is such restless work, hunting for aims,” 
said Tempy, softly. ‘Suppose you don’t begin 
to hunt this morning, Miriam—let them come 
of themselves.” 

And then they heard the old gentleman walk- 
ing restlessly up and down the porch. 

“Poor grandpa wants to be read to,” said 
Tempy, ‘‘and I must lie quite still to-day, else 
I shall be a nuisance for a week. Perhaps, 
Miriam, you would go and read to him?” 

So Miriam did, although it was stupid work 
to come down from her desert; but she read the 
paper faithfully, and before she was very tired, 
an anecdote therein recalled some scene in the 
old man’s life, and he told her so many pleasant 
stories of the by-gone days and people, that she 


was rather his debtor when the morning was 
over, 





The honey-suckle on the porch burst into 
fuller beauty; the flower-garden was a mass of 
gorgeous loveliness; the birds sang more gayly 
in the trees; the weeks floated on and carried 
Miriam into midsummer. 

Tempy was unusually well and strong, able 
to drive out in the pretty poney-carriage Miriam 
had procured; and her delight was so fresh, 
she had so many interests, that in watching 
and sympathizing with her, Miriam had no time 
to think of herself, which is what'we do when 
we think about our unhappiness, no matter how 
many poetical names we employ. 

“I believe,” said Miriam, “I begin to see, 
Tempy! I thought I was coming here to help 
do something or somebody good; I came to learn 
instead—you have taught me a great deal.” 

“TI don’t know what,” Tempy answered, 
honestly; ‘‘but we can never tell! If it is true, 
then you see we have another proof that no 
life is given in vain! Years ago I wondered 
why God did not let me die; but if He can turn 
even a poor, deformed life like mine to use, 
how glad we ought to be to live, Miriam.” 

“T don’t think I can be glad® Miriam said. 

“Oh, yes! Don’t you think the angels are 
glad to do His work?” 

«« What has that to do with our miseries here?’ 

«The work here is His, too, Miriam! Maybe 
it’s only the work of bearing pain as you and I 
have done in our separate ways; but it is His, 
you know.” 

‘*Do you mean that He makes those we love 
deceive us? That He lets physical evil befall 
us, and sits quietly looking on? Oh, Tempy!” 

‘‘He makgg it all turn to our.good, at least, 
dear; and Bh once we believe that, there’s 
an end to the old doubts, and we don’t need to 
hurt ourselves wondering why the troublecame.” 

“T had a right to my happiness!” moaned 
Miriam. ‘I was young, and innocent, and kind 
—I had a right to it!” 

“Only, if you loved a great king, the hest and 
purest being in every way, and he asked you 
for your one treasure, wouldn’t you give it to 
prove your love? That man you loved when 
you thought him true—wouldn’t you have suf- 
fered torture, given body and soul, if he told 
you he needed the sacrifice in some work too 
vast for you to comprehend its slightest detail? 
Wouldn’t you, Miriam?” 

‘Heaven knows I would!” 

« And we know He is true, dear; there is no 
question after! It may be very grand to doubt, 
but it is grander to have faith!” 

And Miriam was silent. 

“If there is other work to do, it will come,” 
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said Tempy. ‘Sit still in the sun and wait for 
it; every day brings something, dear! You will 
think me a silly old preacher; but it is true, 
that when you sit on the porch, and read 
grandpa the paper, and so-spare his eyes, and 
give him pleasure, you are doing a work worth 
just as much in God’s eyes as if you founded 
a hospital, or saved a country. They seem as 
unequal in our sight as a pin and a mountain; 
but He only looks at the motive, and the one of 
the first task may be so much purer than the 
other, that it outweighs it.” 

**T think I see,”’ Miriam said. 

“We are so fond of saying how things must 
look to Him,” said Tempy. ‘We pick out 
certain sins, and declare they are the most 
hideous in His sight; and maybe the murderer 
in his cell, that we shudder at, and the woman 
that has gone down in the dark, are not any 
more sin-stained than we, when we give way 
to our special temptations.” 

“Why, Tempy, how is anybody to be happy 
hereafter, then?” 

“I don't know,” said Tempy; ‘but God does. 
When we get tfere, He will show us. All we 
have to do, just now, is to live here and do 
what we find to do.” 

«But you can’t help wondering.” ° 

“Because next year I am going to move into 


POPP PARR, 
I should stand on the threshold of the one [I'm 
in now, and stare away toward the other, which 
I can’t see on account of the mist, and so let 
this one be dirty and uncomfortable.” 

“Why, then, we must live each day as if al] 
life was in it.” 

“There, dear, if you wrote a volume you could 
not say any more! To-day is life; and we want 
to drive over and see poor little Dick Richards, 
If we waste the time moaning or dreaming, 
grieving over what has been, or imagining what 
may be, we shan’t live at all, and shall do 
nothing; and Dick wants the playthings just 
as much as a king wants his work done; and if 
you will come to eternity, looked at that way, 
one is as necessary as the other.” 

So they drove away through the bright after- 
noon; and Miriam thought again that she began 
to see, and as time went on, she did see, and 
learned that no one experience is life. 

I told you it was after the story ended; so | 
may as well leave her driving away to see poor 
3 little sick Dick 4s anywhere else. 
¢ After the story ended; and yet each day had 
3 its life, as she learned to clear her eyes from 
¢ the mists and look. 

It is not romantic, it is not grand; but if the 
$ world has nothing else left, it has a Dick in some 


s 
* form for each of us, if only we would get up out 





a new house,” said Tempy, ‘‘it is no reason why ; of the dark and let the light shine down. 
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BY VERONA COE, 


= 
I sovent your little grave by the gloaming light, Mabelle, 
In the dark, dun hollow, where the tasseled alders 
grow; 
I heard the runnel-waters sobbing drearily, Mabelle, 
And the breezes in the alders singing eeriely, Mabelle, 
While the stars flashed dimly on the water-fall below. 


They have left you there asleep in a lonesome nook, Mabelle, 
For the sunlight never dances through the darkly clinging 
vines, 
Where we walked one golden evening, in the long-ago. 
Mabelle, . 
And I wove a ring of myrtle round your glossy brow, 
Mabelle, 
While I-heard you singing softly to the music of the pines. 


I mind me of the glory that encircled you, Mabelle, 
Like the halo ’round the moon, gleaming through the 
clouds of gray ; : 
Of your white robes floating lightly in the stirring air, 
Mabelle; 
Of the May-blooms in the ripples of your shining hair, 
Mabelle, 
And your clear*tyes softly shadowed as the young moon 
stole away. 


Now the moon is in her grave, and the skies are gray, 
Mabelle, 


And the stream that threads the hollow, murmurs loudly 
through the night; 
And the rains are dripping, dripping o’er the gloomy lands, 
Mabelle, 
And the breezes shake the willows, with their clinging 
hands, Mabelle, 
While the hours on leaden pinions take their sad and 
solemn flight. 
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‘ 
Oh! the years have traveled slowly since we parted last, 
Mabelle, 
When the silvery, shifting moonlight lay around you 
white and fair; * 
When you clasped your flowing garments in your pallid 
hands, Mabelle, 
And went softly, through the evening, toward the blessed 
lands, Mabelle, 
While the angels breathed an anthem on the pulses of 
the air. 


I’m aweary of my journey o’er the rugged hills, Mabelle, 
And the darkness closes round me as I slowly falter on; 
But your footsteps, passing homeward, left a shining WY, 
Mabelle, 
Through the valley on the confines of unending 42y, 
Mabelle, 
And T follow in the pathway where your clear white 
soul has gone. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE, 


CHAPTER I. 

A not day in Lyons, fifty years ago; the un- 
tempered light staring down between the steep, 
gambrel roofs into the close, dirty streets; the 
air, when it moved, heavy with the smell of 
the wine-presses and refuse of the vineyards 
along the Saone. In an upper front room of a 
house near the Hotel de Ville, about the hour 
of noon, two men waited, listening apparently 
for some sound within. One, an old man, had 
drawn himself to his full height, his hand thrust 
into the breast of his embroidered surtout, his 
gray brows contracted, as if in expectation of a 
blow which he could not avert; the other paced 
incessantly to and fro, his hands moving with 
anervous irritability about his face and beard. 
It was a picturesque face, English or Ameri- 
can, small, finely cut, with brilliant brown eyes, 
which glanced uncertainly away from those 
they met; his figure was puny, but he made 


the best of it by studied effort at dignity of 


motion. Once he paused, in his restless walk, 
near enough to his companion to speak in a 
whisper, 

“You think we did well, Herr von Lindbahz, 
tochoose this man? You will regard his deci- 
sion as final?” 

“There is no surgeon on the Continent with 
the skill of Mailler. I am content—I am con- 
tent. But what can he say?” The old man 
passed his hand feebly over his face. ‘My 
girl’s fate is sealed in my mind.” 

The younger man drew his breath sil 
glanced about with a strange mixture of pain 
and irresolution. 

“T have never known such symptoms followed 
by any result but the one,” said the other, con- 
trolling his face into its habitual stern repose. 

“Not?” 

“Not death. Better for her it were, and for 
me. No; slow disease; years of pain, ending 
in deformity.” 

He watched the young man turn abrupily 
away, and stand with his face, half covered by 
his hand, near the window; the old man’s look 
was keen and suspicious. 

“He is not the true man. He will flinch,” 
he thought; ‘that is worst of all for her.” 

“Herr Busschet,” he said, aloud, “let one 
matter be clear between us. You have been a 
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ETC., ETC. 


lover of my child these two years; but what- 
ever may be the sentence on her life, which we 
shall hear in a moment, you are free. No rela- 
tion exists between you which this—this illness 
does not annul. She has no claim upon you,” 
drawing himself to his full height proudly. 

“I am no poltroon,” replied the young man, 
with heat. ‘I love your daughter.” 

There was no reply, and the silence was un- 
broken. 

Busschet stood where the window of oiled 
silk was open, looking down into the street; 
the heavy torpor of the day weighed on his 
brain; yonder glittered’a cross upon the bridge 
across the Rhone; opposite, the vineyards of 
the Carthusian monks sloped downward, gloomy 
with shadow. It was vivid as a nightmare that 
pause of waiting—the landscape burned itself 
into his memory, point by point. He dared not 
turn his head within; there was the old Ger- 
man waiting. In a room beyond George Bus- 
schet stiffened himself to check the unmanly 
shudder that crept over him; he would have 
given much for a glass of brandy to steady his 
nerves. 

In the room beyond was nothing save a pine 
table, and stretched upon it a young girl; a 
nurse and a surgeon leaning over her. What 
of that? If the worst came? Other women 
had been doomed to lives of slow torture, and 
other men had watched by them loyally until 
death. He loosened his jacket, it was stifling 
here; there was a horrible bondage closing on 
him, and for life—life. He looked back at the 
old man furtively. He was no poltroon, he 
loved the girl. He would be true to her. Yet 
he pitied himself; he deserved pity, he thought. 
It was to go about the world with a body of 
death clinging to him. 

Yonder, in the yellow distance, was the peak 
of Tarare; here was an uncertain shiver of 
light in the rows of lindens that faced the win- 
dow; a team of cream-colored oxen passing in 
the street below, with high, straw bonnets, a la 
cauchoise, on their heads; a peasant drove them 
in a dingy chamois-doublet, and flapping hat, 
trimmed with red-and-blue beads. Through 
all his long life afterward that day, with every 
sight and sound in it, was real to him as none 


other. 
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He would be true to her—was not she his 
pard-eyed captive, his wild beauty, whom he 
had wooed and won yonder in the forest of 
Baden? He had meant to take her home with 
him to the States in a year. The old man had 
called him her “lover; he did not know. 
Busschet’s limbs shook. What if the old man 
should ever know? There would be no escape 
then. But Margaret was true and proud, she 
would hold their secret. If she did, escape 
was easy. He was only a student in Heidel- 
berg; he could take passage from Marseilles 
for America to-morrow. What could the poor 
German baron, or his daughter, know of the 
Busschets in Carolina? But he was no poltroon. 

The lindens shivered with a passing wind; 
the yellow distance grew hotter; within and 
without a terrible silence—a woman’s stifled 
ery broke it. A slow step came unwillingly 
from the outer room; as it came he leaned from 
the window, and the ‘torpid air denied him 
breath; and the peasant looked up from his 
oxen with wild, prominent, :ill-boding eyes. 

When he turned back, he*found the physi- 
cian looking with a grave concern at the old 
man, whose head had fallen forward upon his 
breast, one hand thrown up to command silence. 

“TI thought it better to be candid, monsieur,” 
he said, gently. 

**No more—no more! Pardon, Herr le Doc- 
tein; but, she is my only child.” 

George Busschet went out into the salle with 
a hurried, unsteady step. He was going to the 
room where the girl lay, with but one thought 
in his brain, that her life was miserably wrecked 
that day, that it was his right to stand beside 
her henceforth on her long combat with death. 
She was the old man’s only child, but she was 
his darling, his—— 

He stopped short, the word upon his lips. 
Who knew that? His hand upon the door, 
listening to the long querulous moans within. 
Busschet was an effeminate, nervous man, with 
a strong physical antipathy to pain. To hear 
that cry day after day, year after year! To be 
burdened for life with a loathsome cripple! 
His hand fell off of the lock, and he stole 
swiftly down, and out to the scorching streets, 
driven by an uncontrollable disgust and terror. 
He meant to come back in an hour—at noon— 
in the evening. But when night fell, he yet 
lingered on the quays. 

Three months later, Busschet, in a planter’s 
dress of white linen, paced up and down the 
long verandas of a South Carolina villa, with 
the same uncertain, nervous step, but with a 
quieted eye. He held in his hand a letter. 





“Dead? ‘The little gray-eyed Gretchen, with 
whom you used to amuse yourself.’ Stromm 
says, ‘Died miserably of some acute disorder in 
her father’s old Bavarian hiding-place.’ Then 
I am safe—my shame can never find me out.” 

With the feeling of security, he found breath 
to regret her share of this trouble, and to think 
that, after all, he might have chosen the manly 
part, and not have fled. But she had kept his 
secret, and he was safe, was the end of his 
chapter of thoughts on it. Then Busschet, with 
washed hands, as he thought, began to make 
ready for his career at home as politician, and 
the representative of an old, well-placed family, 


CHAPTER II. 


Forty years had passed. There was a long 
gap of rainy weather in the midst of the bath- 
ing season at Nahant—it lasted for a fortnight. 
Col. Busschet thrust his peaked face out on the 
balcony of his hotel window one afternoon, 
glancing sharply about him from right to left, 
though the dribble from the eaves soaked his 
white whiskers and hair. 

He drew in his head quickly—he had a cat- 
like antipathy to water. An ostler-boy, to whom 
he had beckoned, and who came lounging across 
the yard, thought that he looked not unlike a 
cat, with his small, supple body in its light, 
glossy suit of brown, his furtive, quick eyes, 
and the white, pointed whiskers projecting on 
either side of his mouth. But the ostler was 
an ostler, and a man sits in the contracting end 
of the telescope when viewed from his kitchen. 

Busschet ordered the carriage. ‘We will 
drive over to see your friend, Mr. Dexter,” he 
said. 

His companion laid down his pen briskly. 
“Good! if there were any vitality left on the 
soaked earth, it was chez madame,” he said; 
then turned to the fire, keeping a furtive watch 
on Busschet as he paced about, brushing the 
flecks of rain from his sleeve, buttoning his 
jaunty surtout, curling his mustache. 

‘Meanwhile, colonel, you will consider my 
proposal. I should return to Washington to- 
morrow, and I must carry your reply with me.” 

“Tt shall be ready. I will convey my views 
to the President in writing,” with a slight in- 
flation of his narrow chest. 

‘Yes, yes,” anxiously. ‘You will, in writing, 
I hope, ignore the difference in social standing 
of yourself and Andrew Jackson? It is as well 
to be blind to his obscure origin and roughness 
of manner until this matter is definitely set- 
tled.” 
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“Sir, he is un bete,” bringing down his cane 
with emphasis. ‘But he is the President of 
the States, I shall not forget it.” 

“Remember, if you please, also, Col. Buss- 
chet, that I am an accredited, though unofficial 
agent of the government. If you enter the 
Senate, after the coming election, promising 
your support to this measure, I am empowered 
to offer you——”” his voice sunk to a whisper. 

Busschet’s thin face reddened with triumph. 
But he controlled his voice. ‘I shall consider 
the matter,” he said, briefly. 

Dexter went back to. his writing, hiding a 
flickering smile. They need not have bid so 
high for the little old man, he thought, to buy 
him soul and body. His eyes glittered as if a 
cup of nectar had touched his lips. Yet Buss- 
chet had been a power in his day, a colleague 
of Calhoun’s, serving his party with scrupulous 
honor; a man with a shrewd jin, feminine in- 
tellect, who had pursued the political path since 
that day he chose it on the piazza of the villa, 
without a day’s rest. His long day’s toil was 


over—one step farther, this election secured, 
and his reward was in his hand. 

Dexter read his thoughts clearly as he sat 
opposite to him in the carriage, watching the 


old man languidly reclined against the velvet 
cushions, his furtive, brilliant eye resting on 
the dull landscape, his delicate, pink nostril 
scarcely distended by his breathing. It was 
one of Desprez’s portraits of an old French 
cavalier, with the dingy background, a ray of 
light falling on the narrow head, with its silky 
white hair; the small, bloodless hand, half hid 
by the laced ruffles of his shirt; a half gray, 
half pensive smile on the acquiline features. 

“I wish especially,” said Dexter, ‘to make 
you known to this lady before I go. I wish 
you to acknowledge that a woman, old and de- 
formed, has exercised over you a more subtle 
magnetism than any beauty of your youngest 
days.” 

Busschet stroked his eyebrows, blushing and 
smiling slightly. The fame of his power over 
women yet lingered about Charleston. Dexter 
waxed enthusiastic; he smoothed his lean, red 
beard; he prided himself on his knowledge of 
human nature. ‘For me,” he said, “I want 
to see more of Mme. von Herznay. She is a 
plant grown in European salons, transplanted 
to our coarser air and society. She is a lover 
of her kind. I have never known but the one, 
though we have reformers in plenty.” 

“Madame von Herznay?” 

“Madame by courtesy. She has never mar- 
ried; the name came to her with some property, 





{ believe. She is of an old stock Bavaria. Did 
you speak?” 

‘No. Bavaria, you said?” 

Busschet opened the window. Dexter fancied 
that his gray mustache jerked nervously, and 
that the fire-opal on his finger shook. 

Busschet looked out into the dull fog; farther 
at the sea in its most melancholy boding mood. 
He laughed harshly. 

“You know Lyons, Mr. Dexter? Of course— 
you have done Europe. Some trifle just then 
recalled it to me.” 

“Yes?” inquiringly. 

“There’s a queer old Abbey there, Aisnay— 
the Roman Atheneum; Brunehant had a hand 
in it. I,” wiping his forehead, “I think of 
Lyons as of one of the highways to hell, sir!” 

Dexter looked at him with a grave surprise. 

Busschet laughed nervously. ‘An old fancy,” 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘But I saw it in ’92, 
hot with the’ latent fires of the revolution. 
There was something in the air, I think, that 
made men’s natures cowardly. They fell easily 
into crime, did unmanly deeds—dishonorable,” 
his thin face burning as if he had been struck. 

He leaned back, not heeding Dexter’s suspi- 
cious glance. He was thinking how the world 
held him honorable, and that he was a coun- 
terfeit. Neither God nor man could prove him 
guilty; there was but one witness, and she was 
dead; yet, at the remembrance of his dishonor, 
he sat there a cowed, defeated old man. The 
road was dreary and silent; but the beat of the 
surf drowned their voices; and the wind drove 
the rain against the windows, and sighed shrilly 
through the gathering gloom of the afternoon. 
There seemed something prophetic in the com- 
ing of this woman, old, deformed, from the land 
where Gretchen’s lay dead, in this hour of his 
triumph. What if she knew his secret? What 
if she came to prove him a criminal, a coward, 
to blast him before wife, children, country? 

‘‘What did you call the family of this Mme. 
von Herznay ?” 

**Von Lindbahr.”’ 

His head was turned, but he faced Dexter in 
a moment. He had his shield up, his face was 
watchful, inscrutable, cunning. 

‘Her maiden name, you called ——” 

“Margaret. But I did not name her.” 

He was on guard; and then danger does 
not convey itself in the first moment with full 
power. Presently, almost in sight of the cot- 
tage where Mme. von Herznay lodged, Busschet 
recalled an appointment. 

‘‘We must not overcrowd the afternoon. We 
will leave cards only; and to-morrow I will 
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make the acquaintance of your ancient en- 
chantress. 

He looked at the name upon his card a mo- 
ment before giving it to the footman—George 
Busschet, in bold letters. He was going to meet 
the peril face to face. If this was the woman 


he thought, she had come here to find him. 
Under the name he wrote an hour the next day. 


CHAPTER III. 

Con. Busscuet paced softly up and down in 
the subdued light of the cottage drawing-room, 
waiting. Yesterday, the thought of this woman, 
and the fate she might bring upon him, had 
been like a touch of palsy, left him weak and 
irascible as an hysteric woman. 

Now that the danger was upon him, and 
could be met in flesh and blood, he faced it 
with a quiet, half-jeering courage. He had 
not forgetten even, with a grim humor, to dress 
himself as freshly as a bridegroom about to 
meet his bride. The stealthy, fastidious na- 
ture of the man gave character to the very 
clothes he wore; the soft, mulberry-colored 
cloth clung like a supple skin to his limbs; the 
delicate lace ruffling his breast and wrists; the 
shifting, hiding color of the fire-opal on his 
finger; the subtle perfume that escaped, when 
you sought to name it, became a part of the 
man himself, dainty, weak, and impenetrable. 

He went up and down, his hands clasped be- 
hind him, with long, noiseless strides, wonder- 
ing at his own coolness when this decisive hour 
of life was on him. There was a slight sound, 
like a far-off step; he stopped, the blood jar- 
ring fiercely back to his heart. It was but the 
fall of some ashes on the hearth, and he re- 
sumed his walk, coming at last to a cabinet- 
picture that hung in a dark recess. 

The head of a girl just past childhood, the 
curved throat rising out of some mass of vapor 
which lifted itself behind to form the back- 
ground. The painter’s fancy had been just to 
evolve the face from mist, its beauty being of 
the most delicate and fragile type, finely cut as 
a cameo; the very sadness in the dark, eluding 
eyes, the obstinacy on the mouth, being rather 
hints than assertions of character. 

Even on this portrait Busschet looked with 
unnatural composure. 

“A face prophetic of ill-fortune,” he said, 
critically; ‘‘but it has a man’s sturdy sense of 
honor in it. I did well to trust her to keep the 
secret.” 

He remembered, too, as another significant 
hint of what manner of woman she was, the 
firm, free step with which she had entered the 





door of that hotel in Lyons. He wondered how 
she had borne the sentence. Margaret, his 
gretchen, was a sweet, loving fool; this woman 
he knew by reputation as having made and 
held her place in the inner-circles of the lite- 
rary world in Germany. She had a good deal 
of vitality of the heroic element, Gretchen; for 
himself (with a shrug) not so much! ‘It’s an 
honorable face,” he said, half aloud, hearing 
a step behind him, ‘I did well to trust her.” 

“Tt cost but little to keep the secret,” said 9 
quiet voice. 

Busschet turned. She looked at the portrait 
steady and grave, speaking in the same mono- 
tonous voice, 

“In all the life which was needed to bring 
my soul from that body to this,” touching her 
bony, misshapen figure, ‘“‘there was no pain 
like that of remembering that I was your wife, 
that soul and body were wedded to——” 

“Dishonor! My faith—yes! I deserve your 
hate. Let it be bitter as you will.” 

“It is too late for that.” She crossed before 
him to a seat, making no effort to hide her per- 
son from him. He knew by that trifle that his 
power over her was gone; and it was a curious 
sign of the man’s character that it stung him to 
the quick. 

She was a tall, thin woman—her deformity 
partly hidden by the soft, heavy folds of her 
black dress. Gold bands at her wrist and waist 
were the only ornaments she wore; her hair 
was white, and rolled back artistically from 
a worn, lonely-looking face; the eyes sunken 
under shaggy, gray brows. He scanned her 
coolly as she sat down, declining his motion to 
a chair with a courteous wave of the hand. 

His wife! That the face his fingers had 
touched, the soft lips he had kissed, the curly 
hair that had floated on his breast! The fire- 
light rose and fell, bringing the high, straight 
chair on which she sat, and the thin figure 
upon it into sharp relief; her head was bent 
forward, the eyes resting on the fire—she 
seemed to have neither interest nor concern 
in him. She held his honor in her hands. 
little man, as he stood regarding her, grew pale, 
his thin lips turning blue; for honor before 
men was a better and other thing than life to 
him. The sough of the wind on the shore, and 
the beat of rain-drops on the window filled the 
silence. 

“Margaret,” he said, at last, “why did you 
seek me?” holding his jeweled snuff-box in his 
trembling hand, essaying a smile. 

“Not that I wished to keep alive the memory 
of that which is past.” 
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He caught at the word eagerly, his wrinkled 
face contorted and nervous. ‘No. Let it die— 
let it die! I teli you plainly, Mme. von Herz- 
nay, you have my life under your touch. What 
can this love of the past century matter to us? 
It isdead—dead! What is it to you?” 

A strange change had passed over the thin 
face as he spoke.. ‘In feeling, it matters no- 
thing—in law, everything,” she said, quietly. 

“I do not understand.” 

She glanced at him, lifted her shaggy brows, 
gave her shoulders a puzzled shrug. Was this 
trembling, cowardly old man, the master her 
sou! had owned during this life-long contest 
with pain? She sat silent, one hand over her 
eyes. In that moment Busschet looked sharply 
over the yawning ruin before him. He was 
this woman’s husband; he had deserted her, 
had married into one of the most powerful 
families of Carolina. A clean record to bring 
into the October election, to win all that Dexter 
promises! Coward and bigamist! His wife 
and children——_ A sharp pain darted through 
his head, so extreme was his sense of peril; 
but his sensuous eye noted even then the deli- 
cate outline of her forehead, shirred about with 
its white hair, on which rested a velvet band. 

“The little Bavarian has fine tact still in her 
effects, in the depths of her age and ugliness,” 
he thought. 

He spoke to her. It.was the echo of some 
old word that her husband had used to her in 
those early days; and the woman who had 
thrown her life so utterly beneath his feet was 
alive, after all, in this woman of society—this 
“lover of her kind.” Something flashed into 
her eyes, which brought him back to the days 
in Heidelberg. 

“They tell me you have children,” she said, 
with a strange movement of her hands. “J 
never had a child,” and then was silent. 

“Poor wretch!” thought Busschet, with a 
dull perception that there might be wants and 
ambitions outside of a caucus, or Charleston 
dinner-table. 

“After you left me,” she said, “I had no- 
thing—neither beauty, por love, nor even 
maiden pride left. Nothing. The years were 
debased and empty—empty.” 

“You had your brain, Margaret, never weak 
nor idle. You had the whole world of books 
and art open to you. There is no hunger they 
should not satisfy.” 

“None?” Her lips hardly moved; but the 
Wide eyes laid on his with a look that grew in- 
tolerable. 

He moved restlessly; for the first time it was 





clear to him that he had cheated this woman 
out of that which God himself could not give 
again. 

She gathered herself up suddenly into the 
quiet and self-poise from which she had fallen. 
“T will not lie,” she said. ‘*Nothing can feed 
the hunger of an unloved woman.” 

“You are at rest and quiet,” he urged, 
coming closer. 

“Tam more. I thank God every day fora 
rich, beautiful life,” her face burning. ‘‘I have 
done the best I could for it.” 

“You have fought your fate like a man,” he 
said, eagerly. ‘You have forced the world to 
look at the mischance of your body through 
the beauty of your soul; you have countless 
friends in lieu of children; you have the skill 
to summon from even the passing stranger his 
best thoughts to entertain you. My life is 
meager beside yours,” wiping his forehead. 
“‘Pass it by on the other side, Margaret. Do 
not drag out of the past this old blot to darken 
it.” 

He stood waiting for her answer, one hand 
covering his mouth to hide it. 

He had miscalculated the power of her old 
remembrances. The brief outcry past, she was 
grave, business-like, in word and motive—duty 
had taken the reins again. 

“I see no cause why your wish should con- 
trol me—it is a matter of simple right and 
wrong. There is no room for tragedy or comedy 
here, Mr. Busschet,” with a slight touch of 
scorn. 

“And you decide?” _ 

‘‘As I have determined for years. While I 
live, I remain silent. When I die, it will be 
necessary, for the disposition of my property, 
that the truth shall be fully known. The good 
that I would do must live after me,” smiling. 
‘“‘T must look down on faces that I have made 
happy. You cannot expect me to leave a secret 
mine, which can be sprung to destroy my plans. 
It was to warn you of this that I came. My 
lawyer holds all the papers containing my story, 
to be used as soon as I am dead.” 

‘Her life is not worth a three months’ pur- 
chase,” he thought to himself, but he said 
nothing. The flickering firelight compassion- 
ately avoided the sallow, hawk-like face looking 
into it, as if conscious that death itself would 
bring no defeat so utter and leveling as that 
which this moment held for him. 

George Busschet faced the result with his 
usual keen intuition, and seeing it irrevocable, 
wasted no breath in regret or whine. He wiped 
off some foam that had gathered on his lips, 
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and presently looked up, adjusting his gray 
mustache, his cat-like eyes fixed on hers with 
a courteous smile. Did she take him for an 
idiot, to rest passive while she struck away at 
her pleasure every prop of his live, and let him 
drift, wrecked, down the stream? Wrecked? 
Again, the sultry day in Lyons rose up before 
him; the shadowless room, with its surgeon’s 
table in the midst, on which she lay, in her 
nameless pain and loss, while he crept out and 
lefther. Not hers the life that had been wrecked 
that day. He could smell the lindens now that 
lined the pave, as he stole down the hot street, 
so feverish had every sense grown. 

When she repeated again her reasons and 
her decision, he listened unmoved. ‘All shall 
be as you wish, madam. Let us hope that the 
painful necessity shall be far removed,” with a 
bow. She was indifferent to his fate as to an 
insect her foot was raised to crush. But there 


was a way to balk fate even now, he thought, 
smiling in her face. 

He did not remember afterward how or when 
he came away. The glaring sun and dust of 
Lyons, the bleak stretch of fog, the ery of the 
breakers, his wife, pink-cheeked, and brown- 
eyed, and this weazen-faced bigot, were mazed 


and bewildered inextricably together. As he 
lay back in the carriage, rolled through the 


mud and dark sleety rain, he thought dully,- 


again and again, that it had been a paliry, 
miserable life at best—and he was glad it was 
so nearly done with. Passions of his youth had 
but a mawkish flavor, nauseating and stale, 
coming back to remembrance; and they forced 
themselves back, to-night. He shifted his seat 
uneasily, for his gouty leg dragged on him, and 
rheumatic pains began to twinge his back 
sharply. ‘The world has had its uses out of 
old George Busschet,” he laughed, ‘and begins 
to shuffle him off indecently.” 

In his own field of politics, where he had 
played whipper-in for his party for ten years, 
the pack were beginning to follow another man. 
He could picture Storr’s quiet jibe when this 
story of madam’s reached him, and Diehl’s grave 
surprise. ‘The little dogs and all—Tray, 
Blanch, and Sweetheart,” he muttered, drawing 
up the blanket over his knees. It was cold, 
the smell of rank tobacco in the air, he fancied; 
a glass of his own sherry would put life into 
his old bones; but the cases had been broken 
in packing. Since his favorite cook died he had 
beth eaten and drunk slops. ‘It is time the 
curtain dropped,” he said, sitting erect; ‘the 
play is but the wretchedest of farces;’’ and 
coming to his hotel, sat down in his wet boots, 





and shuddering with lumbago, to wait for 
morning. 

A sudden break in the nor-easter; a soft wet 
wind bringing smells of the late harvest fields, 
of freshly kindled wood fires in the village, and 
more unsavory scents from the fisheries. Rifts 
of dark blue began to show through the heavy 
orange clouds overhead, which clogged the 
horizon seaward, channeled black by the wind 
in its search for farther opening for the yet 
unvented storm. The tide running out, under- 
swept the breakers, already flattened by the 
long patter of the week’s rain; the caps were 
hardly enough defined above the sluggish mass 
of water, to catch the pink glitter of the morn- 
ing light; far out at sea one or two fishing 
schooners, and a yacht, drifted idly against the 
sky-line. 

About two hours after sunrise, Dexter, and- 
some amateur fishermen, turned their glasses 
to the latter craft, which was rapidly dropping 
out of sight to leeward. 

‘‘Busschet has a fresh morning for his soli- 
tary sail. . A silly whim,” they said. 

. While the two men idly followed the course 
of the yacht with their glasses, Busschet paced 
up and down the deck, freshly dressed, with the 
perfume of a May morning about him, breath- 
ing in the cool, blue air with relish, noting the 
flash of a bird’s wing overhead. 

He had not meant to take the yacht out of 
eye-sight of land. Busschet was nothing with- 
out an audience; but he knew that Dexter 
and his companions watched him through their 
glasses. The despair, the ennui sharper than 
pain of the night before, were gone with his 
morning’s bath and glass of wine; instead, had 
come the bodily nerve and relish of dramatic 
effect with which he would have gone out to 
fight a duel. 

The bathers were out on the beach in their 
bright red-and-blue dresses; faint bits of music 
from the band were drifted out through the 
absolute silence of the bright air. The hands 
of his watch touched the hour of eleven. Twenty 
minutes would carry the tide out, ‘‘and Peter 
Busschet will try his fortune then on other 
seas.” 

He passed to the other side of the vessel for 
a few moments, and then coming back, seated 
himself composedly on deck, facing the land. 
There was a low gurgling sound, whose mo- 
notony made it heard above the waves, which 
began to plash strangely high on the sides of 
the vessel. 

He glanced behind him to note how grand & 
curtain the flame-colored banners of the sky 
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made; he remembered that he had balked her; 
thought of the funeral his body would have, 
and settled himself, with a half smile, on his 
seat. 

“My honor is unstained. It is the exit of 
aking,” he said, aloud, looking at the vast plain 
upheaving, which should speedily drink him 
down to muddy death. 

There was great outcry and mourning when 
the little body, which should bow and smile no 





more; when the mulberry-colored clothes and 
the fire-opal, the ruffles and the perfume, all 
muddied and soaked, came on shore—deep and 
sincere mourning. A noble ending to a noble 
life, they said. The poor German woman, who 
had loved him, carried away another doubt and 
pain to fight down in her life. 

But the great Nemesis, who sees the trial of 
life with other eyes than ours, knew that against 
him judgment had been rendered. 
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THE ROSE’S COMPLAINT. 


BY MES. 


Tae last breath of Summer has died on the air; 
Alone I am left on the faded parterre; 

The dew-drops that wont my young leaves to adorn, 
Fall coldly at eve, and are frozen ere morn. 

The gale that once warmly my beauties carest, 

Now chills with its coldness my sorrowful breast. 


But the dews were not cold, nor the breezes severe, 
Could I still the sweet voice of my Nightingale hear; 
The faded parterre were not lonely to me, 

Could I still the dear form of my Nightingale see. 


Iwelcomed the evening, for then did thy voice, 
With its love-mellowed tones, bid my bosom rejoice; 
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And though kindly the darkness my blushes concealed, 
I blessed the pale moon when thy form she revealed. 


But morning no longer suspends my delight; 

My sighs do wot cease at the coming of night; 
Unheeded, unjoyous, the seasons wear on, 

While the iord of my love, my dear Nightingale’s gone. 


4 It is not for Summer’s enjoyments I grieve— 


Her bright beaming moon, or her balm-dropping eve. 
Oh! minstrel beloved! could I listen to thee, 

It were Summer’and moonlight forever to me! 

Come, come to my bower! bring joy and repose 

To the grief-faded breast of thy desolate Rose, 





“TOO OLD TO KISS!” 


BY LEON WEST. 


“Too old to kiss!” “Too old to kiss!” 
Alas! and has it come to this? 

Have feelings thus so sadly changed, 
That youth and age must be estranged? 


*Tis true my faded eye is dim, 

And bowed my form with trembling limb; 
My heart beats slow, but still, in truth, 

It quickens at the sight of youth. 


“Too old to kiss!” I would forego 
The bitter pangs those words bestow; 
For memory sends these scalding tears, 
As it returns to former years. 
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Three lovely little ones had we; 
I prayed they might be spared to me, 
As only mothers ever pray; 
My prayers were vain—they passed away! 


And now all earthly joy is gone! 
Poor, old and friendless, and forlorn, 
My soul by bitterest grief opprest— 
But soon I, too, shall be at rest. 


Your little face, so full of glee, 
Brought back those faces lost to me; 
And this is why, my little Miss, 
I just now asked you for a kiss. 
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I WANDER IN THE MEADOWS OFT. 


BY EMMA MAY. 


I WANDER in the meadows oft, 
Where milk-white daisies blow; 
And mem’ry, there, brings back again, 
The scenes of long ago. 


I think of one who walked with me 
In happy days of yore. 


Alas! alas! my buried love, 
That I shall see no more! 


And stiil the daisies bloom as white 
As e’er they did before; 

Though he, that loved me in their bloom, 
Shall never see them more, 





JENNIE RATHBURN’S LIFE-LESSON. 


BY RBMMA GARRISON JONES. 


“‘I’vz made my choice, auntie—what do you 
say to it?” 

Mrs. Hunter looked intently at her niece, 
who sat before a small writing-stand, with a 
couple of open letters before her. 

‘“‘That depends upon which of the two you 
have chosen,’’ she replied. 

“Why, Tom, of course!” 

The lady’s face grew serious. 

“I’m sorry, Jennie,” she said. ‘You are not 
suited to be a poor man’s wife; you are too 
proud, too fond of your own ease and comfort; 
you had better have followed my advice and 
accepted Ralph Parker.” " 

Jennie shook her head, showering the golden 
ringlets in bright confusion over her white 
temples. 

‘No, auntie—no. I despise Ralph Parker, 
and I wouldn’t marry him if he were ten times 
richer than he is. I shall send back his dia- 
monds, and tell him so, too.” 

She closed the mother-of-pearl casket as she 
spoke with a lingering, longing glance at the 
gleaming gems it contained, adding, in a lower 
tone, 

“But they are lovely—shouldn’t I like to 
wear them to-night?” 

Mrs. Hunter smiled, and crossing the room, 
smoothed the girl’s bright head as she said, 

*You’re a little silly, Jennie. You want Mr. 
Parker’s diamonds—why not accept them, and 
shine resplendent to-night?” 

But Jennie shook her curls with redoubled 
decision. 

“Because I love Tom, auntie; and would 
sooner wear this poor little rose of his than to 
own the queen’s jewels.” 

The lady’s cold eyes softened perceptibly as 
she looked down upon the girl’s blushing, con- 
scious face; and then she turned toward the 
open casement with a dreamy, wistful gaze, 
her memory going back, perhaps, to an old 
rural home, far beyond the green hills that 
encircled the grand city wherein she dwelt— 
the home of her happy, simple girlhood. But 
Mrs. Hunter had sacrificed her love on the 
altar of Mammon, and she held it worse than 
folly to indulge in any such foolish regrets. 

“T have always said, Jennie,’’ she continued, 
gravely, “that I would let you have your own 
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choice in regard to marriage. But think well 
of this. Mr. Rathburnis poor. As his wife you 
will be subject to all manner of privation, forced 
to live in a vulgar, stinted, economical style, 
that will not suit a girl raised as you have 
been. You love wealth, and ease, and luxury; 
you are fond of fine apparel and costly jewels; 
Ralph Parker can give you all these—Tom 
Rathburn cannot.” 

«My decision is already made,” said Jennie, 
resolutely. ‘I shall send back Mr, Parker's 
diamonds, and wear Tom’s poor little rose to- 
night.” 

She took up the half-blown bud as she spoke, 
and set it in a vase, a warm, tender light glow- 
ing in her eyes. Tom’s letter lay open before 
her. A straightforward, manly declaration of 
love, and an offer of his heart and hand—a true 
heart, and a hand willing to shield her, and 
work for her forever. If she favoréd his suit, 
she was to wear the white rose at her birth- 
night ball that night. 

‘Yes, I’ll wear it,” she murmured to herself, 
as she folded the letter and put it in her pocket; 
‘and aunt, you'll oblige me by sending a ser- 
vant to Palace-Hill with Mr. Parker's dia- 
monds.” 

“As you will, my dear;” and, with a stately 
rustle of her costly silk, Mrs. Hunter swept 
from the room. 

Jennie rang for her. maid, and made ready 
for her birth-night ball in hot haste; and when 
Tom Rathburn entered the brilliant ball that 
night, he was transported to the third heaven 
of delight, by seeing his white rose-bud amid 
the delicate laces on her bosom. A few months 
after they were married, and started westward, 
as happy and hopeful a young couple as ever 
the sun shone on. 

Tom was a lawyer by profession; but he was 
also equal to any undertaking; consequently, 
notwithstanding his poverty, he felt little or 
no concern in regard to his young wife’s future. 
He meant to work so hard, and achieve such 
wonderful things; and as for Jennie herself, 
she was all enthusiasm—never was a woman 
such a helpmate as she would be to Tom. 

For the first six months of their wedded life 
they got on bravely; not that Tom made any 
great progress in his profession, but he had 
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gome little money on hand, and they rented a 
pretty cottage, with honey-suckle round the 
porch, and canaries in the windows; and Jennie 
kept a cook and a chamber-maid, and wore 
the pretty clothes with which her aunt had pro- 
yided her, and looked upon marrying a poor 
man as one of the most delicious things imagin- 
able. But, after a while, funds began to run 
low, and Tom saw that it was time te look 
around. They gave up the cottage and took 
lodgings’ in the city; but still Tom could get 
nothing te do—so they wandered from place to 
place, until the last dollar wags expended, and 
Jennie’s wardrebe grew sorely in need of re- 
plenishing. Just then a little baby came—a 
wee, dimpled little girl, as fresh as a spring 
rose-bud. Tom was the happiest, proudest man 
alive, 

“Never fear, Jennie,” he said, bravely; ‘let 
the law go te the dogs, I’ll take to my saw and 
jack-plane; they'll bring us bread at least.” 

He went to work like a man, as he was, 
coming home at night with a glow in his brown 
eyes that ought to have more than rewarded 
his wife for every privation she had to suffer; 
but Jennie had been tenderly raised, and her 
tastes were luxurious. She wanted a fine house, 
and soft apparel for herself and baby; and it 
hurt her pride to see Tom brought down to the 
level of 2 common laborer. All these things 
vexed her, until she began to grow moody and 
distontented. The roses faded from her cheeks; 
the became careless about her household mat- 
ters, and slovenly and untidy in her appearance. 
When Tom came home, instead of the bright 
fireside, and happy, smiling wife, that had once 
gladdened his heart, he found a disorderly 
house, and a gloomy, badly dressed woman, 
who was cross to her baby, and cross to him. 
But never a complaint did the poor fellow 
utter, Jennie was sick, he argued within him- 
selfi—over-worked, poor thing; he must try 
and do better for her—and he made his hammer 
ting with redoubled energy. : 

The second autumn after the baby’s birth 
they journeyed still farther westward, out into 
the very heart of the great land of prairies. 
They had a snug enough little home, and a 
good, efficient girl for help; but Jennie’s dis- 
Content became more apparent every day. The 
Place was so wild and savage, and the people 
rude and unrefined, she said Tom was cruel 
‘o bring her there. She wished she was back 
in her old home, where she used to be so happy. 
Tom said never a word, but the warm glow 
faded from his brown eyes, and they wore an 


*spression of wistful sorrow, piteous to behold; 
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but he worked all the harder, as if to conquer 
fortune by the power of his sturdy strokes. 

One day, in the wane of autumn, a dreary, 
rainy day, matters came to acrisis. Margie, 
the good hired girl, was ill with pneumonia; 
and all the household work, together with care 
of the child, fell upon Jennie’s hands. Tomdid 
everything he could to help her. He milked 
the cow and fed the poultry, and then filled all 
the pails with water, and heaped the little 
wood-shed with fuel. 

“You won’t have occasion to go outside the 
door, Jennie,” he said, on starting, ‘and I’ll 
be home early. You must do the best you can.” 

Jennie was pouring out some tea for Margie, 
and just at the moment baby pulled at her 
frock, causing her to upset the cup. The mis- 
hap increased her impatience. 

*<Oh, it don matter!” she replied, crossly. 
“T’ve got to work myself to death, anyhow, 
and I may as well do it outside as in.” 

Tom made no answer, but his brown eyes 
were full of unshed tears as he went out, 
Jennie felt that she had made an unwomanly 
answer the instant the words escaped her lips; 
but it merely served to increase her vexation. 
Everything she put her hands to seemed to go 
wrong with her. Margie grew worse, and baby 
was unusually active and troublesome; and in 
addition, the wailing, easterly wind rushed 
down the chimney in sudden gusts, filling the 
room with smoke and ashes. She threw aside 
her broom and duster in despair, and sitting 
down in the midst of her untidy room, with her 
hair uncombed, and her dress in disorder, she 
burst into a passion of hysterical tears. Baby 
crept up to her feet, and essayed to climb into 
her lap; but she pushed her away crossly, 

“Oh! go off, you troublesome little thing! 
I’m tired enough, without having you hanging 
round me!” 

Thus repulsed, the little thing wandered off 
in search of amusement, and finally settled her- 
self at an open window, where she could catch 
the pouring rain-drops jn her tiny hands. Un- 
mindful of her occupation, and of everything 
but her own egoistic reflections, the young wife 
sat rocking herself to an fro before the smoking 
stove. 

‘‘What I might have been,” she soliloquized, 
‘‘and what I have come to—a common drudge! 
Yes, aunt was right; I ought not to have mar- 
ried a poor man. I might have had a splendid 
home, and servants to wait on me. Oh, dear! 
I wish I had chosen Ralph Parker’s diamonds 
instead of poor Tom’s rose!” 

The fire smoked and crackled in the stove, 
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burning the broth she was making for Margie, 
and souring the pan of bread she had set to 
raise; while without, the dreary rain dripped 
incessantly, and baby, wrapt in nothing but 
her thin gown, leaned far out at the window, 
catching the swift drops as they fell. Still 
Jennie sat there, indulging in her morbid 
fancies and regrets. Just as the clock was on 
the stroke of ten, a rapid step aroused her— 
Tom’s step. He took in the untidy room, and 
his wife’s aspect and attitude in an instant. 
Jennie saw it, and rose to her feet, flushing 
with shame and anger. 

“What's brought you back so soon?” she 
asked, sharply, giving the smoking fire a punch, 
that spattered the broth over the hot iron, filling 
the room with a disagreeable, hissing odor. 

“[’m going to the city,” he replied, gravely. 
“I’ve heard of a good opening, and must see 
to it without delay; so I ran by to get a clean 
shirt, and say good-by.” 

“You're all the time hearing of good open- 
ings,” Jennie replied, pained that he was going 
away, and vexed that he had come upon her so 
suddenly; ‘‘but they don’t seem to amount to 
much.” 

“So it seems; but I'll hope for better luck 
this time,” he said, quietly, but with a heavy 
sigh. ‘*Where’s little birdie, asleep?” 

Hearing his voice the child clambered down, 
and came toddling to his side, her garments 
dripping, and her little hands and face blue 
with cold. He caught her up with a cry of 
dismay. 

“Oh, Jennie! she'll be sure to have the 
croup—why didn’t you look after her?” 

“I can’t look after everything—she’s old 
enough to know better herself; there, you bad, 
little thing, take that.” 

Jennie put out her hand to slap the cold, 
little cheek-that lay against Tom’s breast; but 
he looked up with something in his face that 
stopped her on the instant. 

“Don’t do anything you'll be sorry for by- 
and-by, Jennie,” he said, tremulously; “you 
are not quite yourself this morning.” 

**No; and I never shall be myself again,” she 
burst out passionately, half beside herself with 
shame and anger at her own foolish temper, 
yet too proud to own it. “I’m harassed and 
run to dgath—and I wish [ was in my grave.” 

Tom put out his arm to draw her toward 
him, but she glided from him, and went into 
her bed-chamber. He coufd hear her sobbing, 
and the sound seemed to pierce his heart like 
aknife. Once or twice, while he was warming 
and drying the child, a tear fell upon her golden 





head. When he had lulled her to sleep, he 
tucked her away in her crib, with repeated 
kisses and caresses; and then, after making 
some change in his clothing, he went to the 
door of his wife’s room. 

“TI must go now, Jennie,” he said, opening 
it softly; ‘the train will be due in a few 
minutes now. Come, and say good-by !” 

Poor Jennie longed to throw herself in his 
arms and entreat him to forgive her, but her 
heart was too proud. She sat quite ‘still, her 
face averted, and her fingers busy with some 
sewing that lay on her lap. 

‘‘Good-by, Tom,” she said, coldly. 
be back soon, I suppose?” 

“As soon as possible—to-morrow at the 
longest; but, Jennie, come and kiss me, won't 
you? I might never come back, you know.” 

She laughed, and answered lighily, 

‘Oh! don’t be foolish, Tom. You'll be back, 
I guess—we’ve been married too long to act 
like lovers.”’ 

Tom turned away with a swift step; but she 
caught the look on his face as he went—and it 
was @ look that would go with her to her dying 
day. For a moment or two she sat dumb, 
almost paralyzed, hoping that he would come 
back; then she started up and rushed to the 
door—but it was too late. He was out of sight; 
and a few minutes later she heard the shrill 
cry of the steam-whistle, and knew that he was 
gone. 

The day went by drearily enough, and the 
night closed in, the chill rain still dripping 
from the cottage eaves; Margie grew worse, 
and before bed-hour little birdie had a high 
fever. With a deadly terror at her heart, Jen- 
nie ran across the clearing, and called to her 
nearest neighbor, Miss Pamelia Stebbins. She 
came without delay, for she was a woman pect- 
liarly kind of heart, though rough of speech 

“The child’s been exposed,” she began, the 
moment her eyes rested upon the little sufferer, 
“tuk a sudden cold. She'll have a turn o’ the 
croup ‘fore mornin’; git on a pot o’ water to 
heat, and warm some goose-greese. Got none! 
I thought as much—wimmen o’ your stamp 
never provide for the hour o’ trouble. Now 
I’m an old maid, and never calkerlate on havin’ 
children, but I allers keep a bottle full on the 
third floor o’ my pantry-shelf. I'll go over 
myself an’ git it directly. I’ve been squelching 
round in the wet all day, doin’ for them as don't 
thank me mebbe—but it’s my way. I ain'ts 
woman to set down an’ mope an’ fret like you 
do, Jennie Rathburn. If you’d been ’tendin’ to 
your business, an’ not thinkin’ about yerself, 
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this child wouldn’t a’ had this spell—I know. 
[ve had my eye on you for some time, an’ in- 
tended to give you a good talkin’—and I may 
as well do it now. Make that water bile—I 
wan’t to bathe this child as seon as she wakes.” 

Jennie obeyed in silence, her heart was too 
full of bitter remorse and self-reproach for her 
lips to utter @ single word, and Miss Pamelia 
went on. 

“I seen yer husband this mornin’. I was 
down at the station; tuk my golden pipins— 
an’ a prime price I got for ’em—they’re scarce, 
youknow. Well, I met your husband jest afore 
the train went out, an’ sich a woe-begone face 
Inever set eyes on. It’s a burnin’ shame, Jen- 
nie Rathburn, for you to treat that man as you 
do. It’s in everybody’s mouth how he works 
and strives, and how onthankful an’ discon- 
tented you are. You'll be sorry for it by’m- 
by, take my word for it.” 

“Oh, Miss Pamelia!” Jennie burst out, with 

streaming tears, “I’m sorry for itnow. If ever 
Isee Tom’s face again, I’ll try and make up for 
it.” 
- “It’s to be hoped you will; but I don’t know 
ag you'll ever see his face agin—you don’t de- 
serve to. You'll never know how to prize him 
till he’s gone. I’ve seen wimmen like you— 
you worrit the poor soul’s life out now; but 
when he’s gone, you’ll break your heart over 
it,” 

Jennie sobbed as if her heart were already 
broken, and her lecturer went on, 

“What a home you might make him! Why, 
bless my soul, if I had this house, I’d make it 
shine agin. It only needs the will—one pair o’ 
hands can work wonders; and then, instead o’ 
swipin’ round in a dowdy frock, wi’ your hair 
o end, an’ your face all of a pucker, you 
oughter be as fresh as a rose-pink, a pretty 
young thing like you, an’ always have a smile 
for your husband when he comes home. It’s 
your duty. I’m an old maid, but I think any 
Woman as has a good husband, an’ a baby, 
ain't got no right to mope—she oughter sing 
psalms from sun to sun. Now I’m done, I'll 
g0 for the goose-greese. I’ve said my say, an’ 
if you don’t like it, you can lump it—that’s all.” 

Jennie raised her head, and made an effort 
to speak, but her sobs choked her. Every word 
Miss Pamelia had spoken had gone to her heart 
like a knife. She arose and went to the bed- 
side, and, kneeling down, took the hot, little 
hands in hers. 

“Oh, baby! little birdie!” she moaned, ‘if 
God will only spare you, and give me back my 
husband, I’ never complain again.” 





The night went by wearily, with wailing 
winds and dripping rain, and all through its 
tedious hours little birdie hung between life 
and death., But Miss Pamelia worked bravely, 
and as the crimson dawn began to tinge the 
darkness, the agonized mother arese from her 
knees with an overflowing heart. The child 
slept, and would live. 

Silently and swiftly she set herself to the 
work that awaited her. Tom would be home 
at ten o’clock, and he must find his home a dif- 
ferent one from that he had left. Somehow, 
as she worked, everything went well with her, 
and long before the hour of his arrival she had 
everything in trim order; the rooms clear of — 
dust, the stove burnished like silver, and a 
snowy table awaiting the tempting breakfast 
that steamed upon the stove. Dressed in a 
pretty morning frock, with her hair brushed 
out in short, shining curls, and a sweeter, ten- 
derer light in her blue eyes than had ever lit 
them before, she stood in the cottage door-way, 
listening with eager impatience for the coming 
steam-whistle. She had refused to kiss Tom at 
parting, but she was ready to give him a thou- 
sand kisses on his return. 

Ten o'clock came, but the whistle did not 
sound. Half-past ten—eleven—still no Tom. 
Her heart lay like a dead weight in her bosom, 
and her face grew white with unspoken terror. 
Presently the old doctor came jogging round to 
look after Margie. 

“Doctor,” she cried, even before she had 
spoken about her baby, “has the eastern train 
come in?” 

«The eastern train? Why, bless me, haven’t 
you heard the news? A terrible collision—the 
whole train smashed up, and nearly all aboard 
killed or wounded!” 

Jennie grew as white as death, and reeled 
back for an instant; then she steadied herself, 
and caught his arm with a grasp like iron. 

‘sDoctor,” she whispered, “shave you heard 
anything? Tell me, quick! My husband was 
on that train!” . 

“Good God! What, Tom—Tom Rathburn?” 

“Yes, sir. He went to the city yesterday, 
and was to be back to-day!” 

‘But maybe he changed his min?; maybe he 
didn’t start—let’s hope for the best, child.” 

“No, no,” she answered, wildly, ‘‘he started. 
He told me he’d come, and he never broke his 
word. Oh, my God! Oh, Tom! Shall I never 
see him again?” 

‘Like as not,” said Miss Pamelia, sternly. 
“I told you how ’twould be—you didn’t know 
how to vally him till he’s gone.” 
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“Woman!” gasped the old doctor, seizing her 
by the arm, “have you no compassion? Don't 
you see she’s almost dying?” 

Jennie fell upon her knees beside the bed, 
and buried her face in ber hands. Roused by 
the noise, the baby awoke and opened her blue 
eyes. 

“Mammy,” she murmured, ‘‘has papa come, 
and brought birdie’s red shoes?” 

“Oh, baby, baby!” the poor mother sobbed, 
‘the’ll never come back to us again.” 

“Yes, he will, mammy,” she replied, putting 


out her little hand, and stroking her mother’s § 


eheek; “he said he’d come, and bring birdie’s 
* red shoes.” 

And with a sigh of content, she turned over 
again and closed her eyes. Papa had never 
broken faith with her, and her little heart 
trusted him entirely, Jennie rose to her feet, 
and, going into her bed-chamber, put om her 
shawl and hood. 

“I’m going, doctor,” she said, as she came 
out; ‘‘there’ll be trains running down?” 

“Yes. But, child, you don’t know——” 


and no husband! Never until that moment did 
she know how mueh she had loved him. Should 
she. never look upon his face again—never atone 
to him for all the sorrow she had caused him} 
She looked up toward the blue, bending sky, 
with a yearning at her heart that must have 
ealled his soul back, if it were possible for 
those who have passed the bounds of time to 
$ make themselves manifest to their earthly com- 
panions. Just then the ecottage-door opened, 
{and a little figure glided out, and came toward 
} her with a wavering, doubtful step. 
‘“‘Mammy,”’ it called, when just within hear- 
3 ing, “‘papa’s done come, and brought birdie the 
$ red shoes.” 
Jennie caught a glimpse of them, and dropped 
3 down where she stood without a word or a cry. 

“T’ve killed her,” Tom said, as he bore her 
into the cottage. ‘What a fool I was!” 

‘“‘No, you ain’t,” retorted Miss Pamelia. “Lay 
her down here, she’ll soon come to—wimmen 
ain’t killed easy—they’re as tough as eats.” 

Half an hour later, whem Jennie Rathburn 
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‘awoke, as from a terrible dream, she looked 


“Yes, I do know—’tis a terrible sight; but? out upon a cozy room, and tempting supper- 


Tom’s there, and whether he’s dead or alive, I 
must be with him, Don’t oppose me—I shall 
die if I don’t go. Stay here till I return, and 
attend to the baby and Margie.” 

The sun was sloping down toward the west, 
flooding all the tawny autumn woods, and the 
far-extending prairie-lands with golden splen- 


dor, when Jennie Rathburn came in sight of 3 


her cottage on her return. A tiresome jour- 
ney, hours of sickening horror, and nothing 
accomplished. She had telegraphed to the city, 
and ascertained, to a certainty, that Tom was 
on the doomed train; but amid the living or 
dead he could not be found. There were a few 
bodies so terribly mutilated that they could not 
be identified; and she had come to the conelu- 


: 


table; little birdie sitting before the stove, con- 
$ scious of nothing but her red shoes, and her 
husband bending over the bed, his brown eyes 
full of anxious love. 

$ “Tom,” she said, softly, putting her arms 
round his neck. ‘Oh, Tom! can you ever for- 
give me, and love me again?” 

And foolish Tom began tory, like the simple 
> boy he was, and to pet and caress her in an 
awkward manner, so happy that his reason 
seemed to have left him. 

«Hush, Jennie!’ he whispered, not knowing 
what else to say, ‘“‘we’re going to be so happy 
now. I’ve got a splendid place in town, and 
you shall have everything you want hereafter.” 

“T shall never want anything again, Tom,” 


sion that one of them must be her husband. It 3 she replied, still holding him in her close em- 


was a terrible thought, but she had to bear it, 


and turn her back upon them, and go home; 


to her child as.night came on. Standing in 
sight of her cottage, she seemed, for the first 
time, fully to realize what she had lost. Home, 


3 brace, ‘‘but you and baby. 


I’ve had my life- 
lesson—I’m fit to be a poor man’s wife now.” 

‘An’ it’s me as deserves the credit, if you 
are,’ snapped Miss Pamelia, as. she went out to 
look after Margie. 
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BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWN, 


New scenes are around with their wiles to enchant me, 
As pleasant as any I ever have met; 

But visions of old, how their images haunt me, 
They cluster the more when I try to forget. 

New forms and new faces are passing before me, 
Which way I may turn all is new to the eye; 


3 New friendships are formed, but they cannot restore me 
The pleasure they gave in the seasons gone by. 
I cannot forget that my own Ashtabula 
Is left with her thousand endearments behind; 
Yet lost, as it were, from my vision, how truly 
Her forms and her faces are stamped ousthe mind. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A maw and a woman stood beneath the old 
apple-tree near Mrs. Clark’s house. It was 
October then. The sweet, red clover had all 
been gathered, leaving tufts of black stubble 
all over the field, which a delicate after-grewth 3 
gould not entirely conceal. The leaves of the 3 
apple-tree, that had been so green and thick, 3 
were beginning to curl and crisp at the edges, $ 
thinning out slowly like the hair from an; 
old man’s head. The fruit had been mostly 
gathered, but a gnarled apple here and there 
studded the poverty-stricken boughs, and lay, ° 
unworthy of the garnering, in the grass under- 
neath. 

It was ten o’clock in the evening, and the 
girl had crept away from her sleeping mother’s 
side to come out and meet young Gray, who 
had reappeared in the neighborhood only the 
day before. His arms was around her waist, 
his lips were upon her forehead. She was 
trembling beneath the mingled joy and terror 
of his presence. 

“And you have wondered that I did not 
come?” he said, tenderly; “wondered and 
wished, I hope so.” 

“You know it,” said the girl; <‘and being 
sure, took your time.” 

“Ne, I could not come before. The old lady 
has been ill, very ill, and I had many things to 
do.” 

“Ah! I am sorry, so sorry; forgive me. How 
could I know that your mother was sick?” cried 
Amanda, smitten with unnecessary remorse. 

“And now I have but a moment. You got 
my letter?” 

“Yes, it is here.” 

Amanda pressed both hands to her heart, as 
if crossing herself. 

“Well, are you ready to undertake this new 
life that I offer you?” 

“No,” she answered, looking up bravely in 
the moonlight. 

“No 9” 

“Iecnnot. Mother says that my father was 
§ gentleman; that he worked so long as there 
was strength in him, and then let her work for 





him, out of her great love, when that was taken 
away; but he never took help from others, nor 
has she. In some things my poor mother is 
more than a lady.” 

“Then you have resolved to disappoint me?” 

“No, it is because I won’t disappoint you 
that I say this.” 

‘“‘You have told your mother?” 

“No, I haven’t. I have asked her to let me 
go to the city, as you told me to.” 

+<Well?” 

“She says that I shall not go.” 

“And you will obey her?” 

“What else can Ido? She is my mother.” 

“But [ want you to study, to inform and 
accomplish yourself.” 

“And so f will.” 

«Amanda, this is impossible.” 

“No, it is hard and difficult, not impossible. 
Listen to me—have I not been learning all the 
time? Do you find no change in my speech— 
no words that have dropped out and given 
place to such as you love to hear? How many 
times do you think I have been through with 
that old grammar you saw me have?” 

“T am sure it is impossible to say.” 

“Five times!” answered the girl, triumph- 
antly; “and I hated it so at first. If I can do 
that, what is there that I may not add to it?” 

“‘Nothing, heaven knows, is impossible to 
girl that can go over Murray’s grammar five 
times and come out alive, "said Gray, laughing. 

«And I know every word of it from studying 
by candle-light, too.” 

“That is more than [{ do, by Jove!” 

Amanda laughed, well pleased by this in- 
direct, commendation. 

“Besides, I have been Amanda broke 
off suddenly, as if with some quick resolution. 
He did not observe this, but went on impa- 
tiently enough. 

“Then you are content to see me once a 
month?” 

‘No, no. I hunger and thirst to see you 
every day of my life.” 

Gray was not thinking of her then, some new 
idea had come into his mind. 
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“You proposed once to take some place in 
the city and earn your own living. Would your 
mother consent to that?’’ 

“¥ don’t know—I am not sure.” 

**Would you like it?” 

“Yes, oh! bow much.” 

*’Mandy—’ Many Clark?” 

“It is mother—she has missed me. What 
ean I do?” exclaimed the girl, clinging to her 
lover in sudden dismay. 

He kissed her half a dozen times on her lips, 
her forehead, and her hair, which was so pic- 
turesquely beautiful in its rich disorder. 

“Now fly,” he said. “To-morrow night I 
will be here again. Kiss me, and go.” 

She did give him one passionate, frightened 
kiss, and fled to the house like a lapwing. 

‘“‘What is it, mother?” she called out from 
the bottom of the stairs. 

“What on earth are you doing down there?” 

Amanda took a candle and an old book from 
the table, where she had left them, and went 
up stairs, holding them innocently in her hands. 
Mrs. Clark was sitting up in bed, stern and 
grim, like one of Michael Angelo’s fates; but 
her features relaxed when she saw the book, 
and the angry tones of her voice died out. But 
she said, with some sternness, 

‘*’Mandy Clark, I won't have this getting up 
at night when I’m asleep. Larning is a good 
thing, but there is no need of sitting up all 
night to get it; muttering, too, till one hears 
you in their sleep, and dreams that two per- 
sons are a-talking out in the clover lot.” 

“Oh, mother!” 

‘Don’t oh mother me, but come straight off 
to bed. I won’t have you a-studying your eyes 
out; that’s the way your father took to his de- 
cline. Read, read, read, till his life went out 
like a candle.” 

“But, mother, I have not hurt myself.” 

**Well, come to bed, then. I work hard, and 
want my natural sleep.” 

“‘What is the matter?” whimpered a feeble 
voice from a door that led to the next chamber. 
“What are you a-scolding ’Mandy for, you’ve 
woke me up from such a sweet dream. It’s 
like hurrying a feller out of heaven with a 
jerk. She was standing by me, ’Mandy dear, 
and I was picking rasp—— no, straw—— No, 
well, no matter, "Mandy; but I was picking 
berries for her, and——”’ _ 

«Oh, Billy, Billy! do go to bed, I am sotired 
of hearing you talk about that girl!” exclaimed 
the old woman, waving him back, or he might 
have wandered into the room directly out of his 
dream, all unfit as he was for that presence. 
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“Don’t be afraid, I won’t eomre in,” he an- 
swered, looking through a narrow space, and 
screening himself with the door. ‘But it ain't 
like a mother to turn agin her own offspring 
like that. I’m sure I’ve listened, dutifully, a 
hundred times when you've been fretting over 
an oven, full of heavy bread, and split up new 
wood without a word; but now that my life is 
so heavy, no turnpike eruptions ever made can 
raise it in the pan, my own mother turns 
against me, saying she’s sick of hearing about 
that girl. It’s enough to break a feller’s heart.” 

Amanda, who was full of generous sympathy 
just then, went up to the door, and said, with 
infinite kindness, 

‘*Never mind, brother, she didn’t mean it. 
At any rate, I shall never get tired of hearing 
about Zua.” 

Billy put his slender hand through the open- 
ing, and clasped hers with all the feeble energy 
in his nature; while Mrs. Clark gave her pillow 
a vigorous shake, and settled it under her head, 
preparing to resume her broken sleep. 

“’Mandy,” whispered Billy, ‘wait till I get 
in bed, then come in here, I want to speak with 
you.” 

“Wait a minute, Billy, she’s just going of. 
I'll come the moment she begins to breathe 
hard.” 

Billy erept back to his bed, drew the clothes 
around him,/and waited. In a few minutes 
Amanda stole in directly, and sat down close 
to the pillow that held his weak little head. 

“I’m glad you’ve come, "Mandy, for it isn’tno 
use trying to go to sleep again. My heart is 
brimful of trouble, and I’m amost sure it will 
break inthe end. Haven’t you noticed, ’Mandy, 
how loose that dressing-gown, that I thought 
so much of, is a growing for me; and the slip- 
pers will drop off my feet before long, and have 
me barefooted—I have to stuff cotton in the 
toes, now. Oh, Mandy! she’s been the death 
of me. If ever a ehap died of a broken-heart, 
I’m the feller. Don’t you see me a withering 
away, root and branch?” 

Amanda sat close to him, in her sweet, 
womanly sympathy, and smoothed his hair, on 
which the moonlight was falling, tenderly with 
her hand, and whispered, “But you will get 
over it, brother; I’m sure you will.” 

Billy turned on his pillow, and covering his 
face with both hands, began to sob piteously. 

“Not while I live, sister. It’s a-carrying me 
off as the sunshine melts a shadow. You needa't 
smooth my hair, "Mandy; she’s took all the cur! 
out of it. It’s falling off in handsful since she 
went away.” 
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“Are you fretting after her like that, dear?” 

“Fretting, "Mandy? It’s no use denying it. 
The garden seems like a sand-beach, covered 
with drifts of sea-weed, now that she is gone. 
The sea is forever moaning and sobbing to me, 
as if it wanted something; and when I cry out, 
*She’s gone! She’s gone!’ it answers back with 
moans, like a live creature, till I long to throw 
myself into the first wave, and die with it.” 

“How canI help you? How can I comfort 

you, brother?” said Amanda, with tears in her 
voice. . 
“Get me away from here; let me see her 
now and then. It may keep the poor soul in 
my body a little longer. I want to go to York, 
that is what I mean.” 

“And I,” whispered Amanda, ‘I want to go 
to York.” 

“Let us go together, sister, hand-in-hand, 
like the babes in the woods.” 

“And leave mother?” 

“She’s. healthy and strong as alion. You 
and I, dear, must have took after our father. 
She can get along without us. Besides, it’s to 
save my life. Let’s elope, ’Mandy—you and I. 
She wen’t consent—so let’s elope.” 

“Billy, if she won’t let me go, then I’ll elope— 
youand I.” . 

Billy reached up his thin arms and wound 
them around her neck. 

“’Mandy, dear, you’ve saved my life. I was 
just pining to death for a sight of her.” 

Mrs. Clark would not consent that either of 
her children should leave their home; and in 
4 week’s time they had run away, leaving her 
quite alone. She gave no sign of sorrow which 
this unfilial act brought upon her, and entered 
no complaint. On the contrary, those few 
friends who ever visited her were left to infer 
that there had been a satisfactory arrangement, 
by which the young people had started into the 
world to take care of themselves—a state of 
things with which she was quite satisfied. Still 
those who cared to observe, saw that her thick 
hair was growing whiter and whiter every day; 
that she would sometimes fold her arms on the 
wash-board, and stand for minutes together 
gazing down into the foamy suds, as if she saw 
the images of her children there. More than 
once, as weeks wore on, you might have seen 
great drops, like the first rain from a thunder- 
¢loud, fall into the suds; but it was not often 
that any one was there to witness these signs 
of her silent grief—so she lived out that por- 
tion of her hard old life in silence. 

» At last a letter came from. Amanda, bearing 
% postscript from her son. He had gone back 





to service with Mr. Wheaton, who had taken 
rooms for himself and daughter at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel; and Amanda had procured a 
situation with one of the nicest and kindest 
ladies that ever lived. This lady lived entirely 
by herself, and Amanda was the only servant, 
if she was, indeed, so considered—for she was 
treated more like a friend than a hireling. 

After this letter Mrs. Clark fell into her 
lonely way of life with apparent resignation. 
But her solitude was almost complete at this 
time—her children were gone, Mr. Wheaton’s 
house was shut up, and the widow Gray had 
long ago completed her visit to the Van Lorn’s. 
As for Moreton, he had not been in the neigh- 
borhood since about the time that Ruby left it; 
but occasionally rumors came in the newspapers 
and by private letters, that he had been seen 
at the races, or at some great party, in high 
spirits and perfect héalth; that it was rumored 
in fashionable circles that he was engaged, but 
the public were in doubt whether a fashionable 
and wealthy young widow, who had been long 
the object of his admiration, or a bright bru- 
nette, young, piquant, and lovely, who had given 
him care and hospitality under her father’s roof, 
after his severe injury, would prove the object 
of his final choice. 

Billy, in writing to his mother, after a world 
of penitence for having left her with such un- 
filial haste, said there was no doubt that his 
wretchedness would be completed in a few 
months. That fellow with the broken leg—not 
that it was not sound enough now—was half 
his time in Mr. Wheaton’s parlor; and it was 
an awful trial to have to carry in his cards 
three or four times a day; in fact, it was break- 
ing his heart, and sometimes he thought of 
giving up and coming home. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir was true Ruby Gray had left the Van 
Lorns’ and gone back to her old rooms at the 


hotel. Not twelve hours after Billy Clark had 
told her of Moreton’s intention to return to the 
city she was on herway there. ‘‘Letters of 
importance made it necessary,” she said; her 
visit had been a most delightful one, and she 
would give the world to stay longer but that 
was now impossible. The Van Lorns acquiesced 
with commendable resignation; for, to own 
the truth, Ruby had far outstayed her appointed 
time; and she was one of those persons who 
can enjoy hospitality, without deranging the 
entertainer’s household, in a way that is caleu- 
lated to console a person for the loss even of a 
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beloved guest. Be this as it may, Ruby, with 
her ponies, her Indian tiger, and her mulatto 
maid, disappeared from the gothic house on 
the point, and-had taken possession of a suit of 
the most sumptuous rooms in the hotel when 
Moreton arrived there; so adroitly had this 
been managed, that it seemed to the world as 
if he were following her with love-like prompt- 
ness from her summer seclusion. It was well 
known that he had met with a painful accident 
on his way down to visit her; and all the rest 
seemed but a natural sequence. 

This was exactly as Ruby had designed it. 
The agitation and passionate anguish which had 
seized upon her with such ‘fury when she first 
learned of the attachment which existed between 
her former lover and Zua Wheaton had settled 
down into that cool, hard determination which 
was far more powerful and more dangerous 
than any wild outbreak of passion. She gave 
no sign of jealousy, or of knowing the dis- 
affection of her admirer. In the hotel she met 
him with all her old, frank cordiality, changing 
her manner in nothing save that a certain vague 
and most childlike tenderness would sometimes 
soften her speech into absolute sadness when 
she conversed with him. The man must have 
been very much in love with Zua Wheaton, 
indeed, to have resisted the woman at this time. 
She made no claim to his attentions, seemed 
conscious of no right to resent neglect; but her 
blue eyes turned upon him with such tender 
reproach, there was so much feeling in the 
subdued smile with which she greeted him, that 
he could not help feeling the delicacy of her 
conduct, and reproach himself for something 
like inconstancy. 

“At least,” she said, one night, as they sat 
together in the little room, which her own 
fanciful taste had turned into as pretty a bou- 
doir as could be found in any private dwelling 
within a mile. “At least we may be friends 
in the hereafter, we who have been almost 
something more.” 

She looked down as she spoke, her blue eyes 
were full of tear-like violets after a rain. She 
turned her face away that he might not see 
them. Remember, the woman loved this man; 
and before true love the most perfect art must 
at times disappear. She loved him, and her 
heart yearned, in its wounded affection and 
passionate wrath, to load him with reproaches, 
and force him to ask for the tenderness which 
filled her whole being. It seemed to her im- 
possible that he could turn from such feelings, 
knowing how real and how strong they were. 

Moreton saw little or nothing of all this, for 





at most times Ruby was a consummate actress, 
and he believed her an unrelenting coquette, 
with whom a man might trifle forever, ang 
leave no injury behind. He was glad to see 
that Ruby did not resent his disaffection; ang 
in gratitude for that, fell into his eld ways 
with her, after a careless complimentary fashion 
that wounded her to the soul. His engagement 
with Zua Wheaton had not been proclainied at 
the urgent request, almost command, of the 
girl’s father, who had insisted, not only on 
silence regarding it, but on a delay of one year 
before the marriage should take place. 

Ruby Gray recognized her own work in this, 
and felt herself bound in new fetters by Whea- 
ton’s submission to her will. Indeed, in making 
her combinations, she had been weaving many 
nets that threatened to enmesh herself. But 
Ruby had supreme talent, and such tact as few 
women ever possessed. So she trusted to that, 
with smiling confidence, even when Wheaton 
wrote her that he had resolved to spend the 
winter in the same hotel with herself. He and 
Zua would be in the city within the month; 
meantime, he should have no rest till her fair 
face rested on his bosom, and those blue eyes 
looked into his as they had done once, and 
would, he hoped, all the rest of his life. 

Ruby crushed this letter in her hand, and 
flung it into the fire, as if it had been a viper. 
He came under the same roof with her, teazing 
her to death with his middle-aged adoration, 
and bringing that girl with him. Anything 
was better than that. She would rather die 
than accept his attentions, day by day, for the 
next six months. But, if she thwarted him, 
or acted coldly, he was a proud man, and 
careful of his own dignity, a little thing might 
drive him from her; and then where would her 
influence be to keep those two apart? Still she 
could not endure his presence, or submit to 
those thousand airs of understdnding and pro- 
prietorship which was sure to be commented 
on by and in the presence of the man she 
loved. 

Ruby took a long time to think this all over. 
She sat in the easiest chair of her pretty bou- 
doir, with her feet buried in the white fur of a 
rug, and her cheek resting against one dimpled 
hand, looking dreamily into the fire, perplexed 
and dispirited. At her feet, looking in the fire- 
light like a favorite dog, Theo, the Indian-boy, 
lay coiled up with his bright black eyes lifted 
to hers, and reading the thoughts there. 

‘“‘Which is it, that hateful Mr. Gray? Shall 
I kill him for you?” he whispered, taking hold 
of her dress. 
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“Hush, boy! Down, down, I tell you!” she 
said, impatiently, ‘‘you interrupt me.” 

The boy let go her dress, and cowered down 
upon the rug, frowning, but obedient. Then 
Ruby fell into thought again, beating her foot 
impatiently against the lace-like iron of the 
grate. Then, as the resolve formed itself, her 
foot settled back unconsciously, and fell upon 
the boy’s bosom, where he lay with his dusky 
face uplifted, worshiping her. 

Theo took the little silken clad foot softly 
between his two trembling hands and kissed it. 
She did not heed this audacious act in the least, 
nor did she see the gleam and glitter of those 
black Indian eyes as they were turned upon 
her half triumphant, half frightened. To her 
Theo was like a lap-dog, only more obedient 
and more useful when she needed him; the 
wild adoration with which he regarded her 
was exactly what she would have expected and 
prized in a dog, had she fancied the animal. 

After a little more reflection, the widow 
gently spurned Theo with the foot he had been 
caressing. 

“Draw a table here, Theo,” she said, ‘‘and 
place my desk upon it, I want to write.” 

Theo was on his feet inaninstant. The little 


ebony table was drawn up, and one of those 
tiny desks, that are gems of beauty in them- 


‘ selves, was placed upon it. The leaf unfolded, 
and all its pretty paraphanalia of gold-moutited 
standishes, enameled pen-holders, and richly- 
tinted paper, was revealed glittering against 
the crimson velvet of its lining. Taking out 
a sheet of note-paper, crested with a delicate 
monogram, she took up her pen and began to 
write the note which was to keep Mr. Wheaton 
and his beautiful daughter safe out of the path 
she had laid out for herself. 

She was so glad to hear that he thought of 
spending the winter, as it were, in that semi- 
domestic fashion, which would be pleasant to 
both parties. At first, the idea had filled her 
with a delight so perfect that she forgot every- 
thing else in thinking of it. It did seem hard, 
but there was always something to dash one’s 
joy where the best feelings of the heart were 
céncerned. But in the midst of her exultation 
cruel thought of prudence would creep in, 
chilling her with its coldness, Was it just the 
thing to have dear Zua under the same roof 
with young Moreton? Could the secret of their 
engagement be kept, as he had, in his wisdom, 
thought it wisest to keep it, with the two per- 
Sons interested thrown into such close and 
constant propinquity? The traits that she had 
most loved in. dear Zua had been her exquisite 





modesty. Like the down on a peach, or the 
bloom of the grape, all that might be swept 
away by the easy gayety of a hotel life. She 
spoke, of course, with hesitation, his own sound 
judgment would, of course, determine; but even 
she, with all her matron’s privileges, would 
rather not be subjected to the ordeal which his 
presence would impose upon them both. Would 
it not be better to remain in that dear, deli- 
cious home, which seemed to her so much like . 
some nook stolen out of Paradise, and run up 
to the city now and then for a day or two. 
That need create no observation—and how 
much delight could be crowded into those few 
days. In this way, then, our sweet Zua would 
be saved from a very embarrassing position; 
and, as for themselves, she would much prefer 
to keep everything connected with their plans 
a secret to the last. There was something that 
she shrunk from in publicity in such matters— 
coarse newspaper paragraphs might spring out 
of it to wound her delicacy. Of course, she 
only made these suggestions subject to his 
better judgment. Perhaps she ought to beg 
pardon for having made them at all, he might 
think her two sensitive; but it was her nature, 
and she could not help it. 

So Ruby Gray ran on, covering sheet after 
sheet of that tinted note-paper with her pret- 
tily-worded sophistry; while the Indian-boy 
sunk to her feet again, and watched each mo- 
tion of her hand with keen interest. 

At last she completed her epistle, folded its 
leaves with care, and pressed her seal upon a 
drop of pale green wax, upon which it left a 
tiny Cupid, writing her monogram on his tablet. 

‘‘Here, Theo, put this into the mail,” she 
said; ‘‘and be careful that no one sees it. You 
understand ?” 

“Yes, lady, I understand.” 

He took the letter, and was gone in an in- 
stant; but instead of going directly to the office, 
he went to his own room, locked the door, and 
set down upon the bed,’ breathing quickly. 
Taking a knife from his pocket, he passed its 
blade dexterously under the seal, and lifted it 
with the Cupid, unbroken, from the paper. 
Then he gathered himself up on the bed, and 
began to read the letter, sheet by sheet, till he 
had devoured every word. 

‘‘Bah! she don’t love that old fellow!” he 
said, folding the sheets again. ‘There’s no 
fear of him; he may have the letter, it will do 
him good, and do Theo good to watch the way 
she will manage him. Doesn’t she throw the 
lasso over these fellows splendidly ?—then how 
they struggle. But she tames them all, and 
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then casts them loose when they’d rather not 
be free. Oh! but my lady is magnificent! Let 
them all try for her, there is not one can ever 
get so near her as Theo. Not one—not one!” 
The boy fastened the letter carefully by placing 
a drop of mucilage under the seal, and, softly 
unlocking his door;'went down to the office and 
put it in the mail. 

As Theo came up stairs again he met Preston 
-Moreton, who also carried a letter in his hand. 
That moment some friend came up and spoke 
with him. He beckoned to the boy, gave him 
the letter, and directed him to place it in the 
mail, which was that moment going out. 

Theo took the letter, ran down the steps, and, 
pausing there, glanced at the direction. 

‘Ho, ho!” he chuckled, ‘she will like this; 
perhaps give me. her hand to kiss for bringing 
it. Let the mail go.” 

He thrust the letter into his bosom and ran 
up stairs, again passing Moreton in the broad 
corridor, still conversing with his friend. 

In time?” he questioned, pausing a moment 
to address the boy. 

“All right,” answered the dusky rogue; 
‘gone by this time.” 

A moment after he entered Ruby Gray’s bou- 
doir, and laid the letter on the crimson velvet 
of the desk. Ruby snatched it up eagerly. 

*“Zua Wheaton! Where did you get this?” 
she exclaimed. 

“ He gave it to me for the mail. 
it to you, lady.” 

“That is right; I thank you, Theo. 
open, boy, my hand shakes—tear it open.”’ 

Theo’s dexterous fingers soon forced the en- 
velop apart; then his mistress snatched it from 
him, and began to read with sharp impatience 
in her eyes and a fierce curve of the lip, which 
transfigured all her beauty, even in the eyes of 
that adoring boy. 

Oh, lady! don’t, don’t look so! I will never, 
never bring you another.” 


I brought 





Tear it; 


That dusky face quivered with grief. The 
boy groveled at her feet in abject repentance, 
not that he had done wrong, but that he had 
failed to please her. 

“I thought you would be so pleased. Oh, my 
lady! I did, indeed,” he pleaded, clasping his 
little dusky hands in an agony of regret. 

Ruby crushed the letter in her hand, dashed 
it into the grate, and watched the flames leap 
upon it with a sensation of relief. 

“‘Great heavens! and he can write so to her,” 
she muttered, shivering, as a rush of tears 
seemed to quench the wrath within her sud- 
denly as water meets fire; ‘this is how he can 
love! Did he ever write to me so?” 

She opened a compartment of her desk, and 
took out a handful of long, slender notes that 
rustled silkily to her touch, emitting a delicate 
odor of violets. A tress of her own rich hair 
was twisted around them, and the ends curled 
around her fingers, as she unwound them, 
wreathing them with flossy gold. 

“If ever I gave them back it was to be thus, 
with a lock of my own hair, in token of amity,” 
she remembered. ‘But I will not, give them 
back, not a word, not a thought, not the breath 
of this perfume. He is mine, not hers—was 
mine long before she ever saw him.” 

She opened one of the notes and read it; 
then another, and another, growing white and 
still as each one met her eye. Then her face 
became convulsed, covering it with her hands. 

‘‘Foam to me, and pure wine for her. It is 
clear—it is clear. How flimsy and superficial 
all this is. How real and earnest that was. 
Oh! I am miserable, the most wretched crea- 
ture alive. God help me!” 

The hands fell away from her face, exposing 
tears, heavy and thick, on her lashes, and & 
quiver of pain on her whole face. It was hard 
to feel, as she did, how completely the first and 
only real passion of her life had been thrown 
away. 


“You had better not,” she answered, turning} She felt a gentle touch of the hand which 
her fierce white face upon him. ‘How dare 3 had fallen by her side. Theo was kissing away 
you?” 3 the tears with which it was wet, as a dog licks 

The subject of that letter, its warmth, its 3 the feet of its master when he sees tokens of 
purity, its tender impatience, only subdued by 3 trouble in the dear face. The boy thus took 
that respect which makes the object of a true } the pain of her tears upon his young lips. She 
love almost divine, drove the woman mad. She 3 stooped down, now gentle in her grief, and 
was ready to hurl bitter indignation on any- 3 patted him on the head. 
thing, even the poor foreign boy, who washer; «Theo, poor boy, I think you love me.” 
slave in every sense of the word. The po Her voice was plaintive, those letters had 
cowered down upon his knees at her feet and 3 left her sad and humbled, and the boy’s sym- 
began to ery. ; pathy touched her. 

“I thought you wanted it, lady; I an Theo did not answer in words, but he lifted 
dia.” his head suddenly from the clouds of silk that 
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fell around her, and she fairly shrunk from the 
wild brilliancy of his dark face. 

“Lady, if you want me to kill that man, I 
know how to do it.” 

She smiled upon him wearily. 

“Kill him? Kill him?” she said. 
would be killing me.” 

The boy shrunk down to her feet again, and 
lay there motionless; but for the wonderful 
glitter in his eyes you might have thought him 
asleep. 

Ruby was exhausted with the fiery passion 
that had swept over her. She had seldom be- 
fore given herself up to such fierce excitement— 
a sense of weary exhaustion fell upon her. She 
sat a long time looking into the red heart of 
the fire, while the boy searched her face with 
his keen, hungry eyes. All at once he saw what 
seemed to be a wisp of spun gold floating down 
the opaline folds of her dress, and stealing his 
little dusky hand upward, gathered it softly 
into his palm, which was thrust into his bosom 
with a shiver of delight. 

Ruby gathered up the notes listlessly, and 
looked around for the tress of hair that had 
bound them. Theo held his breath, and his 
eyes grew dusky. 


**But that 


“Look upon the floor, Theo. I have dropped 
something, that which tied these notes.” 

He began to search eagerly, creeping over 
the white rug on his hands and knees, but 
found nothing. 

“Did my lady fling it in the fire when she 


was so angry? I saw something bright flash 
by. Was it that?” 

As he spoke, the boy thrust one hand into his 
bosom, and felt how loud and full the heart 
was beating under the coil of gold he pressed 
against it. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘I saw it fall into the fire.” 

Ruby sighed heavily, and closed her desk 
over the notes. Then she arose and left the 
room without regarding Theo, who darted away 
with his treasure the moment she was gone. 

‘A week from that time Mr. Wheaton came 
' to the city with his daughter—but Ruby’s in- 
fluence over him was complete. He only staid 
& few hours at the hotel, and took rooms at 
another not far from the neighborhood. During 
Zua’s stay at the Fifth Avenue, Ruby was ill 
and did not leave her room. She could not 
trust herself to see those two persons in com- 
pany; but Theo watched them likealynx. His 
Savage heart entered into every feeling that 
disturbed hers with a passion and power of 
sympathy which would have been almost divine 
in a gentle nature. As it was, Ruby neither 





saw nor felt the danger. To her the boy had 
no more soul than a wild hawk lured to her 
from the sky. 

About this time the elder Mrs. Gray began 
to receive more than usual attentions from her 
son, who seemed to have come in possession of 
liberal means, which he shared with her gener- 
ously. I do not think she ever allowed herself 
to remember the time of her great distress. 
The poor soul was so happy in the society of 
her child, so grateful for this tardy affection, 
that the old desolation passed away like a mist, 
and that which had been so dreary in her lone- 
liness, brightened into a Paradise when he came 
to share it with her. 

One thing was certain regarding this young 
man. The feelings that had conquered him 
while the free, bright air of the country seemed 
winnowing the evil from his heart, had brought 
back many of the boyish affections which had 
made him so loveable as a child; and in many 
things he was,‘in fact, a better man. 

A better man? No; for even at this moment, 
when all the exquisite motherhood of ‘that 
woman awoke with fresh vigor, and clung to 
him like wild vines around a young forest-tree 
when they first bud and blossom, there was 
one evil purpose in his heart, which would 
poison all the fresh vigor which seemed given 
to his nature. Gray’s compact with the young 
widow, his sister-in-law, was in full-force. 

It was her money that gave comfort to that 
little cottage retreat, in which a good mother 
renewed all her maternal tenderness with joy 
and thanksgiving. It was her promises which 
kept him firm in his purpose to win, by one act 
of dishonor, the wealth which should give back 
his independence. - 

About this time Billy Clark and his sister 
came to the city; and Amanda, for the first 
time, saw stone-pavements and granite-walks 
in place of the violet-banks and dandelion-paths 
through which her feet had wandered from 
childhood. Billy had been to the city before, 
perhaps two or three times; and these advan- 
tages gave him a sort of patronage over his 
sister that impressed him with a sense of pro- 
found importance. 

“Now, ’Mandy, dear,” he said, as they left 
the little steamboat, arm-in-arm, “don’t you 
think of having a will of your own, as you used 
toathome. There, it was well enough, because 
neighbors were scarce, and your social position 
was what I may call independent. If you 
chose to run barefooted, whose business was 
it? If you wore a sun-bonnet every week-day, 
that was our look-out. But here, "Mandy, in 
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this great city, people must be particular, espe- 
cially about running across the streets in the 
face and eyes of two rampaging omnibus-horses, 
as you are doing now. If it hadn’t been for me 
you’d a-been trod under their feet this very 
minute; so you see how necessary a natural 
a is, ’Mandy, andI hope you are grate- 
ul for it.” 

“Yes, brother,” said the breathless and half- 
frightened girl, stopping to assure herself that 
she was safe, after that desperate run across 
the path of a heavy omnibus, ‘I’m so grateful 
that you are with me; these rows on rows of 
houses and stone-roads are enough to frighten 
one. See how I am trembling!” 

“But there’s no use in that,” said Billy; 
“ain’t I here to protect you. Give me your 
basket, and come along.” 

‘*¢But how shall we find the way, brother?” 

“Once again, ain’t I here to show you how 
to walk these stone-roads, and where to go? 
Just you keep pace with me. No, don’t take 
my arm, Mandy; they’ll never believe we are 
brother and sister if you do, but take us for an 
engaged couple—that’s the way things go here 
in York. Now, tell me, shall we go to the 
hotel where Mr. Wheaton is first?” 

“No, brother. Do help me in this; I don’t 
want Mr. Wheaton, nor Miss Zua, to know I’m 
here at all. They would not like what we've 
made up our minds to do; and I want to work 
out my path all alone.” 

‘Mandy, promise me one thing.” 

“ Almost anything in the world, William.” 

“If you won’t go to Mr. Wheaton’s, just keep 
away from any place where that young Gray 
fellow lives. I don’t like him.” 

‘Oh, brother, how cruel!” 

“Not a bit of it, "Mandy; but I am your 
brother, and it’s my bounden duty to keep you 
out of the way of harm. This York is a wicked 
place, dear; an awful wicked——” 

“Oh, Billy! what is it that you are afraid 
of? I don’t see anything that seems so very 
wrong. The roads look rather muddy, and 
people crowd a good deal; and—and—yes, I 
admit there are a good many queer-looking 
children about the doors; but as for real 
wickedness——”’ 

‘“‘Hush, "Mandy! What can any girl know 
about it? Come along, and depend on me; it 
isn’t every girl that comes to York that has 
such a fellow to rely on, I can tell you. Now, 
as for going to a place, Mandy, I don’t mean 
to hear of it. Our father’s daughter ought to 
feel above that, no matter what a fellow like 
me is led to do,” 





“But I must, brother! How am I to liye 
without money away from home?” 

Poor girl, with all her love-spirit, the re- 
membrance of her home, with its frame-work 
of clover-fields, groves, and sloping meadows, 
brought tears into her eyes. 

“Poor mother!” she said. ‘I wonder what 
she is doing? I have almost a mind to go 
back.” 

“No, Mandy, no! It would all be to do over 
again; and I haven’t found running away once 
so jolly as it might be. You’ve put your hand 
to the plough, so let it delve deep and turn up 
the soil into the sunshine. ’Mandy, I really 
think you are a remarkable girl.” , 

“‘What, me, Billy?” 

“Yes, you. It’s always seemed to me that 
there is the making of something better than a 
lady in you.” 

“Oh, William!’ 

“Yes, "Mandy, I’m in earnest. There is— 
well, I can’t tell what it is; but, at any rate, 
you are as pretty as a pink and hright as dew— 
that fellow Moreton said that one day. You've 
got a voice like a nightingale. He said that, 
too.” 

Amanda blushed like a rose, and Billy felt 
her hand cling still more lovingly to his arm. 

“Yes, I’ve made up my mind, dear. No high- 
flown lady shall have it to say that ’Mandy 
Clark has waited on her. I’m not up to doing 
great things, like some fellows; and there isn’t 
much left of me since she took to him; but I’ve 
got hands to work, and you shan’t—that’s the 
long and the short of it.” 

“Oh, brother! how good you,are!” 

“No, I ain’t; she’s taken all the goodness out 
of me. I’m growing meaner and meaner every 
day.” 

‘‘William Clark, there isn’t a mean streak 
about you, not one,” cried Amanda, with grate- 
ful enthusiasm. 

‘‘Never mind about that, dear. I won’t be 
mean to you; and as for her, she wouldn’t care 
if I took the heart out of my bosom.” 

«‘Never mind her, dear. When I see how she 
has broken up all your happiness, I almost hate 
her.” 

‘“‘Hate her? Don’t! 
hear you say so.” 

‘‘Well, then, I won’t. Only don’t let her prey 
on you so.” 

“Ask the clover top not to let the bees drain 
the honey-dew from their hearts, or spring- 
water not to run down the slope of a hill. But 
don’t mind me, I’m of no account now. Don’t 
you see that I haven’t got strength enough to 


It hurts my feelings to 
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keep away from her. I’ve tried and tried, but 
it’s of no use struggling. ‘I’m going to be her 
father’s servant again, perhaps to put a gold 
band about my hat, Do you understand the 
meanness of that?” 

They were crossing a broader street now, 
and a carriage dashed by them drawn by two 
black horses, Amanda uttered a sudden cry, 
for she caught a glimpse of her lover sitting by 
the side of Ruby Gray. Theo, the little Indian, 
was in the servant’s seat behind the carriage, 

‘and Gray was driving with a grace and dash 
which made the girl’s heart leap. 

“Oh! he did not see us,” she said, following 
the carriage with her eyes. ‘What will he say 
when he finds out that his sister-in-law has got 
me a place with that relation of hers. It isn’t 
to be hard work, brother, only to be like com- 
pany to this lady, who is the nicest creature.” 

“You can try it, Mandy, so long as it’s no 
work that a lady cannot do; but if you find it 
hard or humbling, let me know. I’ve got five 
hundred dollars in the bank down here. One 
of my father’s relations left some money for me 
when I was a little shaver, and mother has 





been a-adding to it till it comes to all that, 
which is mine, now that I am of age. I don’t 
want money, nor anything else. It’s all yours, 
sister, every cent of it. I only hope there’ll be 
enough to make a lady of you.” 

Amanda pulled down her green veil to hide 
the tears that swelled into her eyes. 

“Oh, brother! I never can take your money,” 
she said. 

“Yes, dear, you can. It’s of no use to me. If 
she hadn’t crushed me, I might have spent it in 
kid gloves, and neck-tyes, and patent-leather 
boots. But now it’s of no use trying to dress up, 
she don’t look at me, and wouldn’t if I wore a 
smoking-cap embroidered with gold, and slip- 
pers to match. I think this is the number, 
’Mandy. It was a rear house, and we were to 
look for an iron gate. Here it is, and a girl 
going in. I’ll ask her.” 

The inquiry was satisfactory; and in a few 
minutes the brother and sister stood in the pre- 
sence of old Mrs. Gray, who received Amanda 
with a gentle cordiality which won the young 
girl’s heart at once. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BRIDGE. 


BY CLARA B. HEATH, 


Just below the bridge I'll meet you, 
Where the water is so low; 
It was there that first I met you, 
That bright Summer, years ago. 
In your hand you held some lilies 
You had gathered farther down, 
And I placed one snowy blossom 
In your braid, so thick and brown; 


And I thought, if life had ever 
Any good in store for me, 
It would bring much greater pleasure, 
If I shared that good with thee. 
Deeper grew your cheek’s bright crimson, 
When f held your hand that day, 
Just because I chanced to ask you, 
If you often came that way. 





We were children then, and golden 
Were the only clouds we knew; 
And I thought, if years brought shadows, 
They would bring the sunshine, too. 
Life! "Twas like a dream, a picture; 
Like that golden Summer day, 
When the brecze, like breath of pansies, 
Softly came, then died away. 


Years passed on, and we were parted— 
Cheeks grew pale, and eyes were wet; 

But that sunny Summer’s morning, 
You and I did ne’er forget. 

Just below the bridge I'll meet you, 
Where the willows droop so low; 

It was there that first I met you, 
That bright Summer, years ago. 
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CLIMBING THE HILL. 


BY JULIA MAY, 


Ovr from a western window 
I look on a sunny height, 

Whose fields a golden greenness show, 
Commingled shade and light. 

The maple-tree and Northern pine 
The near-by forests fill; 

While in a narrow, winding line, 
The road climbs up the hill. 


Beautiful wood-land hillside," 
Down in the lowland stream, 

Surging along by the/wayside, 
Its pictured grace is seen; 

And my thoughts go down fo the mirror 
Where visions linger still, 

I saw in the river—the long-ago river— 
And longed to climb the hill; 
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And longed to climb the hillside, 
But its slopes were high and steep, 
And the water that flowed with so even tide, 
Was coli, and wide, and deep; 
Yet I lingered long by its mossy side, 
Long with regretful thrill, 
And, at even-tide, saw figures glide— 
Glide up the distant hill. 


I have looked on many a streamlet, 
Seen pictured visions bright ; 

And my thoughts have soared, like the eaglet, 
To hillsides of delight, 





Where the sun shines with crowning radiance, 
And wood-lands the landscape fill. 

Ah! not alone a child, I own, 
I've climbed up Folly’s hill. 


Tve climbed, and I’ve learned a lesson 
Of contentment pure and sweet ; 
I have learned that the richest blessing, 
In the lowest vale we meet. 
So I sing with the running river; 
I sing with an humbled will, 
May I worship the Giver—the Heavenly Giver! 
Descending or climbing the hill. 
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NAMING THE BABY. 


BY EMILIE LESTER LEIGH. 


Wraat shall we cal] the baby girl? 

Let it be something loving and sweet; 
For the little thing is the daintiest pearl, 

From her soft, bright hair to her wee pink feet. 
Kate is too harsh, and Ida too common; 

We have sounded all pet names over and over; 
There is not a name for a mortal woman 

That will do for my darling little Clover. 


“Clover?” Why that is my name for onr bird; 
It is full of blue sky and sunshiny hours, 

And fragrant with hay-scent. Never was heard 
A name so caressing among the flowers. 





The Rose is bold, and the Violet shy, 


The Lily too fragile for every day. 


80 Clover’s the sweet, pet name that I 


Shall give to our blossom of human clay. 


“Her grandmother’s name?” Well, that will do 


To write between the big Bible covers; 


For all the tamily record through, 


You will find among our race no “ Clover.” 


“Miriam” is quaint and sweet, I know; 


“Minnie” will do for the baby’s mother ; 


But not for me, little queen—and so 


Icrown you with kisses, and christen vou Clover. 
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WAITING 


FOR THEE. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Unper the light of the diamond stars, 
In the crystal Heavens glowing; 

When moonlight tangles its silver bars 
*Mid the crimson roses blowing; 

When the gleaming eyes of the queenly Night, 
Through her shadowy veil are peeping; 

And the world lies wrapped in mystic light, 
Still my tireless watch I’m keeping. 


When the morning breaks through the ruddy glow 
Of the ruby clouds around her; 

And the ardent sun, with the richest flow 
Of his golden beams has crowned her; 
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When the flowers open their dewy eyes, 
From their odorous dreams awaking; 

And the South wind kisses them while he sighs, 
That for love his heart is breaking. 


When the Day rides high in her golden car, 
With her sunny tresses flowing; 

And her fragrant breath, as she floats afar, 
The divinest odors strewing ; 

Iam waiting still, with a beating heart, 
From morn to the twilight gloaming; 

And I bid all my boding fears depart, 
As I watch for thy speedy coming. 


OVER THE WAY. 


BY MRS. M. 


Provpty chime the festive bells, 
Over the way; 
Gayly sweet the music swells, 
Over the way. 
Gentle forms of moving grace, 
Light of heart and sweet of face; 
Hither, thither, through the dance, 
Whirling in a happy trance, 
Over the way. 


L. MATHESON. 





Light they think of want or care, 
' Over the way; 
Lost in pleasure’s merry glare. 
Over the way. 
Like the fire-fiy’s transient gleam, 
Sporting round the Summer’s stream, 
*Ti) the peaceful beams of morn 
Leaves them drooping and forlorn, 
Over the way. 





RUTH AND NAOMI. 


BY FRANCES LEE. 


Naomt IsHam sat by one window industriously 
turning a sheet, with a face full of housewifely 
care and thought, engrossed as though she were 
bent upon the reconstruction of the States ; 
instead of old linen. And at the other window 
sat her sister, Ruth, looking idly out, although 
there was not much to leok at. Indeed, Naomi’s 
sheet had more interest and variety, for there 
was only a leafless apple-tree, the withered 
stalks of last summer’s flowers, a dirty yellow $ 
cat walking upon the close fence, the roof and 3 
upper windows of a high stone house showing * 
above the fence, and over all a little patch of 
gray sky. 


Thus the sisters sat, silent and still, for half ; 





had become a good deal uf care, and but little 
help. 

But Naomi hardly minded that; in fact, she 
rather liked it; for this black Keoka preserved 
the family propriety by presenting the genteel 
fiction of a servant, and was not at all in the 
way of the managing thrift and contrivance, 
which were the necessity alike of Naomi’s purse 
and of her temperament. 

Ruth was more than ten years younger than 
her sister, and as unlike her as an apple-blossom 
and a winter-russet. So they looked, as they 
sat opposite each other on that gray afternoon 
in February. The one with a matter-of-fact 
and excessively precise face, with faded brown 


an hour, and, watching them, one would sup- 3 hair, put back under a black cap of real lace 
pose Naomi the energetic and working member 3 and dead-leaf ribbon, sharp gray eyes, and a 
of the family. But, prithee, friend, have you’ gown the color of her ribbons—quite like the 
not yet learned there is a power and force § russet and apple, as I said; and the other, with 


beyond mere hand labor? 


in the house where their father was born, and 
had died; the house their grandfather built a 
hundred years before. It had been a stately’ 
house in its day, and though no longer stylish, 
was substantial as ever, standing among its 
fashionable neighbors an unmistakable monu- $ 


All their lives long Naomi and Ruth had lived | 


ment of respectability and ancient family. Its 
old-fashioned quaintness was evidently no mark 
of poverty; for one could perceive at once that 
the owner of even a building-lot upon that 
genteelest of genteel streets must, in the bare 
inheritance, hold a handsome property in fee, 
which was as sure to bring, on demand, its 
instant value in gold, as the clipped end of a 
seven-thirty. 

And yet the Misses Isham were far enough 
from being ladies of wealth, excepting in real 
estate—for their homestead was nearly all they 
possessed. And on one of the most aristocratic 
streets of fhe city, in one of the most desirable 
and saleable locations, they lived in a very sim- 
ple and unfashionable way; depending, indeed, 
in a great measure, upon Ruth’s music and 
Painting lessons for their daily toast and tea. 
8o Ruth minded her pupils, and Naomi minded 
the house, assisted by an old colored woman, 
who had been in the family so long they would@ 
48 soon have thought of parting with the lintel 
or their grandfather’s portrait, although she 








a fresh complexion, wide blue eyes, full of 
goodness and sweetness, curling brown hair, 
touched with gold, and a gown the color of the 
one the milkmaid didn’t have, emphasized by a 
king of scarlet velvet at the throat. 

Thus, for half an hour, the apple and the 
blossom sat silent and still; the apple thinking 
whether, on the whole, she preferred the new 
Hadley thread to Coates, after all; and the 
Blossom thinking of—— who knows what? 
For, bless you, my dear, I have not said so, but 
Ruth was a minstrel, and a story-teller, as well 
as a plain music teacher, and instructor in 
pencil-drawing and water-colors. And she had 
not merely written a newspaper story or two, 


just to see herself printed, but a book; and more 


than one or two. Books and lovely poems which 
you have read with great delight; for this is a 
true story of atrue woman. I have the story 
told one way, and I have heard it told another 
way, the other as wrong as the one. Now I 
have it directly from one who knows, and this 
is what it is like. 

“I do not see that Hadley cotton is essen- 
tially better; and our family are in the habit 
of using Coates’—so we will make no change,” 
said Naomi, decisively, at the end of the half 
hour. 

“Certainly not,” replied Ruth, who had never 


disagreed with her sister so much as on the width 


of a hem, since she was born into the world, 
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Now what ‘our family” had been in the habit 
of doing was the Ten Commandments, and the 
Sermon on the Mount to Naomi. If it had been 
eating grass, like Nebuchadnezzar, or eating 
one another, like the New Zealanders, she 
would never have made a protest. Thus the 
family portraits hung in the accustomed places; 
the house-cleanings and little festivities were 
observed according to the old fashion, and all 
the small points of etiquette and ceremony were 
no more omitted than her breakfast. 

Therefore, having finished the sheet, folded 
it squarely to a thread, and picked up every 
shred and speck from the carpet, just as the old 
South clock was on the stroke of four, she pro- 
ceeded, according to the custom which had pre- 
vailed since she was three years old, (she could 
remember no farther back,) to lay the cloth for 
dinner; another hour would have been quite 
as convenient for herself, and often more so for 
Ruth—but what then? Half-past four was the 
hour at which her father used to dine, and, as 
for that, -tradition said, his father before him. 

The table was laid for three—one plate for 
any chance guest who never came; but then 
this show of hospitality was also an heir-loom. 
It was set out with the massive family silver, 


and the initial porcelain brought from China 
by an uncle, who was a sea-captain, and made 
rich all who had the luck of kinship, in India 
scarfs, and shawls, and silks; in shells, caryed 
fans, and furniture, and all manner of curious 


trinkets. Every arrangement about the table 
was as precise and ceremonious as though pre- 
pared for some state occasion; but when the 
dinner came in, it proved to be ‘a great deal 
of table-cloth and but little meat.” A roasted 
chicken, not much larger than a robin, gar- 
nished with stewed barberries and a fragment 
of toast, with dessert of boiled rice; very likely 
an abundance for two, but looking pitifully 
scanty in comparison with the elaborate ser- 
vice. ‘But let us be genteel or die.” 

The dinner was brought in by Keoka, who 
could usualy manage to do that much about it, 
as also standing in waiting while the ladies 
ate. That is to say, she spent the half-hour 
(half an. hour for dining was the Isham rule) 
dozing in the easiest chair the house afforded, 
by the kitchen fire, being supposed, by a stretch 
of the imagination, to be in waiting for the 
table-bell. To-day, as she had done every day 
for years, Keoka—who was a hunchbacked 
dwarf, and looked like an ill-made baboon in 
her best estate—turned back at the door as she 
was going out, after bringing in the vegetables, 
and said, ‘Will I come in to change the plates, 


Miss Isham?” And Naomi replied, as she had 
daily done in all that time, “ Not to-day, Keoka; 
you may bring in the dessert at once.” 

To which Keoka responded, according to her 
wont, “Very well, Miss Isham, just as you 
please. Only touch the bell if you are wishing 
for anything more; I’ll not go out of hearing.” 

Neither would she bodily; but being dead 
asleep, with her apron over her head, which 
bobbed about like a bow-boy, she might as well 
have been to all practical purposes. 

So, Keoka having taking herself off with 
the customary little squat courtesy, the sisters 
seated themselves at the table. 

“You have no idea, Ruth, and you cannot 
have, with your easy temperament, what I un- 
dergo from Keoka’s imbecility and infirmity,” 
began the elder, after the soup. For, forgive 
me, Miss Naomi! there was inevitably a bowl of 
soup, which was served in an immense tureen, 
big enough to drown a small baby and two or 
three kittens in, with a solid silver ladle, which 
had been in the family for four generations. 

Ruth opened her blue eyes wide with wonder 
and alarm. ‘Why, Naomi, are you having too 
much to do? You never said so, and I have 
never thought of it. I supposed, somehow, you 
liked the care and work, so I haven’t helped 
you allI might. But now, during my vacation, 
I can certainly relieve you a great deal, if you 
will only allow me.” 

Naomi put her soup-plate on one side, and 
drew up the chicken—a mere dot of an oasis 
upon an island of platter—before she replied. 
Then she said, ‘‘As I remarked, Ruth, you will 
not ‘comprehend me. You ought to know that 
labor has never been considered dishonorable 
in our family, and one is always happier with 
too much rather than too little care: but what 
does annoy me is, that I cannot feel free to call 
on Keoka for table-service, and the like, as I 
would on a younger servant. For instance, this 
waiting upon ourselves to the different courses, 
without our plates being removed from the 
table, is exceedingly trying to me, and so of 
numberless other things.” 

“Are you thinking of making a change in 
help?” suggested Ruth, timidly. 

“Ruth, I am shocked! Do you not know 
Keoka has been in our family twenty-five 
years?” 

“Yes, yes, certainly! I thought, perhaps— 
I didn’t know. I am sure I didn’t mean,” in- 
terposed Ruth, hastily. ‘But these things do 

ot matter just for us. We can readily excuse 

them when we know the reason; especially 3 
they are, after all, mere forms, which do not 
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really, being omitted, take from our comfort; 
so 1 think we need not mind.” 

“But I do mind,” returned Naomi, severely. 
«Jt is all very well to say we need not mind, 
and very easy, perhaps, for a person of your 
temperament not to mind. That is just what I 
gaid at the first; you cannot be made to appre- 
ciate and respect the proprieties of life and 
what is due our family.” 

Ruth felt too penitent to reply, wishing, mean- 
time, most earnestly that family propriety would 
allow her to rise and go to the sideboard for a 
glass of water, which Keoka had, as usual, for- 
gotten to place upon the table—and which no 
amount of ‘‘touching the bell’ would bring to 
her. As she sat smothering her thirst, and 
chewing upon her bit of toast with a strong 
sense of humility, there came a heavy crash of 
the great brass-knocker, which had gleamed, 
like a golden star, on the front-door for more 
than half a century. 

“Not the letter carrier. It is past his time,” 
said Naomi, deliberately taking a spoonful of 
rice; ‘and not acaller. It is too loud a knock 
for a lady;- neither can it be the grocer’s boy, 
or market-man at this hour,” she continued, 
teflectively. 


But Ruth, with her “temperament,” evidently 
sat uneasily. ‘‘It may be a package by express, 
ora telegram,” she suggested; ‘‘and I suppose 
nothing less than an earthquake, or a good 


shaking up would arouse Keoka. If you only 
would let me wait upon the door when I am 
here! Keoka is very unreliable, and I think 
it is positively rude to keep people in waiting 
as we do.” 

Naomi deigned no reply, excepting to ring, 
for the second time, her table-bell, which was 
as effective as trying to arrest the attention of 
Niagara with a jews-harp; but then came an- 
other knock, louder and more imperative. 

“Do let me go and speak to Keoka. It may 
be a despatch from brother Boaz. Obed may 
be ill; it is just about time for him to begin to 
cough, if he took the whooping-cough of the 
lester child. I am afraid there may be some- 
thing serious there, or at sister Orpha’s, really 
something which requires immediate atten- 
tion,” persisted Ruth, who understood her sis- 
tér’s vulnerable point. 

It is uncertain whether etiquette, and the 
custom of the Isham family would have yielded, 
however, even under this pressure, excepting 
that at the instant the old South clock made 
timely proclamation—the half-hour of sitting 
was over. And thus, without any breach of 
the time-honored decorum, Naomi arose with 
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all the ceremony befitting the mistress of the 
old Isham house. 

In something more than ten minutes—for 
waiting upon the door was a work of time 
with Keoka, even when she was awake—she 
announced a gentleman in the parlor to see 
Miss Ruth. A strange gentleman, as it proved, 
‘“‘Probably a patron,” thought Ruth, as she 
went in. 

‘‘Miss Ruth Isham?” he asked. Ruth bowed 
in reply, and he continued, ‘‘Excuse my seem- 
ing intrusion. A young mgn, who had been 
thrown down and very seriously injured in 
trying to stop a runaway horse, was taken 
into my house, thirteen H street, as the nearest 
place, and lies there quite insensible. The only 
city name or reference found about his person, 
is a card with your address written upon it; so 
I have taken the liberty of coming to you at 
once. My name is Hower, of the firm ‘ Howell, 
Hower & Howell.’ ” 

As he spoke, Ruth remembered Mr. Hower’s 
face as one she had often seen in one of the 
largest picture stores of the city, and so felt 
quite ready to go to the wounded man with him 
in his carriage, which was waiting at the door. 

Naomi, whose ideas of propriety and decorum 
all fell at a suggestion of illness, like the walls 
of Jericho at the sounding of the rams’-horns, 
had no word of objection to offer. The Ishams, 
as a family, had always been forward to assist 
in time of distress. 

“Tt can’t be Boaz,” she suggested, faintly. 

“‘Of course not. Mr. Hower said he is a young 
man,” replied Ruth, courageously. 

“Do you think it can be Jesse?” suggested 
Naomi, again more tremulously. 

“Jesse! Oh, no, indeed! Jesse is far enough 
from here. Don’t you know sister Orpha wrote 
he sailed last week for Cuba? It certainly can 
be none of the family; and whoever he is, I will 
immediately send you word, if I do not come 
directly home.” : 

Ruth spoke cheerfully, but she rode away 
with an anxious heart. Of every possible, and 
even impossible relative and acquaintance, none 
escaped her memory; as each by each she fan- 
cied every one lying senseless and dying, in 
waiting for her sad recognition. 

Mr. Hower’s house was in quite another part 
of the city, and she had time to undergo a world 
of fearful foreboding; her fancies, like so many 
wild horses, dragging her thoughts after them. 
So, as there was no horror she had not im- 
agined, she was prepared, in a measure, for 
everything, excepting what she found, which 
was an entire stranger. A young man witha 
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pure, refined face, from which all sign of life; known Ruth Isham through her books and 
had gone, but breath; who lay on a sofa in the $ poems; and having made the acquairtance of 
drawing-room, where he was first placed, his $ one of her friends, was on his way, or rather 
paleness made more ghastly by the crimson 3 out of his way, to call upon her, with her ad. 
pillows about him. A skillful surgeon was in ; dress in his pocket, when that blessed horse, 
attendance, an old and experienced man, whom $ assisted by the dear, innocent dear of a doctor, 
Ruth knew and greatly respected; but beside : ; turned a formal call into such close acquaint- 
him was no one who had an idea concerning } $ ance that, before Miss Naomi had time to purse 
illness of such sort; and in ten minutes the $ 3 up her mouth, and suggest the intimacy was 
doctor and Ruth had both discovered, what 3 becoming exceptionable, it was all over with 
nothing had ever conspired to develop before, $the youth and maiden, and they had been 
that added to her other talents, Ruth had the engaged two hours. 
real Isham gifts for nursing. ; This consummation was a terrible blow to 
“Only the nicest care can save him, Miss } the elder sister; worse than the disgrace of the 
Ruth; and you surely cannot let even a stranger 3 day when Keoka stumbled and spilled the soup; 
-die for want of that? He will need us both for ; obliging her, if she dined at the hour, to dine 
the present,” said the doctor. $ without a first course. Notthat she objected to 
So Mr. Hower’s carriage and coachman went : Robert, personally ; what was unforgivable, was 
back to A street with this message; and Ruth ; the fact of any marriage at all. It was meet 
staid to enter upon her new mission. This was } sand proper that, as they had lived, so they 
a little out of the usual way, and no Isham had } 3 should—Naomi the housekeeper, and Ruth the 
ever done it before, as had come to the know-? teacher. And the idea, the very idea, that 
ledge of Naomi; but yet she was not quite con- 3 Ruth could turn such an ingrate, quite broke 
ventional enough to suffer the death of a fellow- 2 her heat; or would, if broken-heartedness had 
creature for want of a family precedent; soshe ; been an Isham disease. 
consented, and for two days and two nights § As it was not, Naomi outlived her displeasure; 
Ruth kept constant watch beside the young un- § Ruth, for the first time in her life setting up 
known. Then the immediate danger was lifted $ her own will, therein being mightily upheld and 
a little, although he was not yet entirely con-§ strengthened by the professor’s son. 
scious; and Dr. Durno sent Ruth away to sleep, : The elder sister lives on alone, with Keoka, 
but not out of the house; he would not consent $ in her monotonous state. Day’by day the extra 
that she should give up the responsible care of plate of hospitality is set upon the table; and, 
hi patient for weeks to come. ‘night by night, Miss Isham changes her sleep- 
Cupid takes all forms of unlikely disguise, 3 ing- room, going in an endless round throughout 
’ but, unlikeliest of_all, was in the guise of a: $the house, that in case the long-prepared-for 
gray-haired, dignified doctor, who had eye and ; guest drops in without notice, the beds may not 
ear for nothing but his practice, and looked : g be found damp and unwholesome from disuse. 
upon all womankind in no other light than 3 : Such a thing never happens, however, and 
patients and nurses. Dr. Durno would as soon 3 such a thing never will. None of the lady's 
have thought of throwing a lighted candle into $ friends would think of presuming to that extent 
& powder magazine, as of helping along a love; upon her habits. When, in filial duty, her 
affair; but, quite unconsciously, he set himself} nephews call to spend an evening, their visit is 
about it as assuredly as the most inveterate | nated with a vision of the brush and duster, 
match-maker in the world. : which will inevitably appear as they disappear, 
When the young man came to himself, he was } to remove every trace of them. 
found to be the son of a famous professor and$ Ruth Isham’s marriage made much talk in the 
doctor of divinity. The son had not had the ’ social and literary world; and when the rumor 
years of the reverend doctor to become famous } of it floated across the ocean, the absurd version 
in, but he had, in his measure, the worth and $ became as varied as blades of striped grass. 
intellect of his father, multiplied by the grace } But, of them all, this alone is the true begit 
and sweetness of his mother.. He had long’ ning, and middle, and end of her love-story. 
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LINES FOR A LADY’S ALBUM. 


Covtp I but have my wish for thee, : By living waters all unseen, 

Thy life from sorrow should be free; Except by Faith’s untiring eye, 
Thy face with beaming smiles o’erspread, To guide thee to a home on high; 
And blessings rest upon thy head. Thy book of love to thee I send—?* 
Thy footsteps lead in pastures green, Accept this tribute from a friend. 











GARIBALDI WAIST IN BLUE FOULARD SILK. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, a diagram of a Gari- No. 3. SLEEVE. 
baldi Waist, which is to be made of blue fou- No. 4. Cotiar. 
lard silk, and trimmed with rows of white? These are to be enlarged to the sizes marked 
beads and with braid. It consists, as will be} on each piece. Cut a paper pattern, in this 
seen, of four pieces, viz: way, of the full size; try it on; and make 


No. 1. Front, any needed alterations: then cut into your 
No. 2. Back. silk. 


° 


° 

































































HOOD IN KNITTING AND CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JAN 


MATERIALS.—Four ounces of white Berlin 
wool; one ounce of pink Shetland wool; a 
few skeins of pink silk; pink sarsnet ribbon. 

This Pelerine is made square, and when 
drawn in at the neck, the upper corner 
hanging over, forms the hood. The ground 
is worked in a kind of tricot with white 
Berlin wool, and lined with pink Shetland 
wool, knitted quite plain. The trimming 
consists of a netted ruche of white wool and 
pink silk, or swansdown. The hood in the 
design is thirty inches square. Make a 
chain according to the size required; the 
size of the needle may be taken from No. 3, 
which shows the mode of working the stitch. 
Crochet upon the first chain from right to 
left, the first line of the first row. Passing 
over the first four chain, loop the thread 
round the needle as for a treble-stitch, and 
take up in the following three chain always 
one loop, drawing it about a quarter of an 
inch long *. Then fasten all three loops, as 
well as the thread put round, together with 
one chain, then two chain;, put the thread 
round again, and take up one loop in the 
following three stitches of the first chain, 
and repeat from * to the end of the line. 

In*the second line, returning, work off the 
separate stitches remaining upon the needle, 
and crochet two chain for each worked-off 
stitch, and draw through the next stitch with 
the three chain. Work all the followings rows 


the same as this, however, reversing the place 

of the pattern as represented in the design. 

Having made the crochet part the required 
304 ; 








E WEAVER. 


Nin 

size, knit the lining with thick steel needles 
quite plain, in rows forward and backward, 
with pink Shetland wool, in height and breadth 
a seventh part smaller than the finished crochet. 
To this lining add a straight stripe, knitted 
crosswise, sufficiently long to reach round two 
sides of the square, and sew it on; fold in, how- 
ever, the corner of the square joining the mid- 
dle of the stripe about one inch, and round it 
off. This shape may also be made by knitting, 
for which the cast-on row must be about two 
inches shorter; and these two inches, by in- 
creasing at the beginning, form the required 
rows. This rounded-off corner is the back. 
Sew the lining and the crochet part together 
all round; the latter must suit the shape of the 
lining; and then, to form the rounding at the 
throat, draw two crochet strings through, one 
of white and one of pink wool, (see design 2,) 
the end of which hang down in the middle in- 
side, and are ornamented with a woolen tassel. 

The beginning of the Pelerine is seven pat- 








TOILET-CUSHION. 





tern rows in breadth distant from the front :: 
edge of the capote; the space from the middle 
to the front edge is about thirteen inches. The 
front edge of the capote must be arranged in 
folds, and upon the right side two pink sarsnet 
ribbons, an inch and a quarter broad, must be 
drawn through and tied in a bow at the upper 
middle. (See No.1.) These ribbons must be 
about an inch and a half from the front edge. 
For the netted ruche trimming, net seven rows 
for the breadth, over a thick steel needle, with ; 
white wool, and finish with one row of pink on < 1 
each side. The stripe must be three times the if N 

length of the whole circumference, and put on as Als, : -2'4N ily way Wer 
in small folds half an inch distant, and sewn on Case 

in the middle with pink stitches. Put the} 

finished ruche round the outer edge of the} 

capote, and a double row round the face; tie it } 

with a pink sarsnet ribbon two inches and a 

half broad. 
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TOILET-CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tas is a very simple and serviceable cushion, 3of which are button-hole stitched with scarlet 
as it is to be-made of white pique, braided or 3 split zephyr. The cover may be made to slip 
chain-stitched with scarlet braid or wool. The 3 off when required to be washed. This is easHy 
quilled border is of Swiss muslin, both edges * made and very neat. 





LADY’S SLIPPER: IN BRAID OR CHAIN-STITCH. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
. 

* In the front of the number, we give two en-; Our model is of blue cloth, ornamented with 
gtavings for a lady’s slipper. One represents chain-stitch of white silk cordon; white silk 
the slipper made up, and the other the toe of 3 lining, and a ruche trimming of white and 
the slipper. The materials are velvet, silk or} black sarsnet ribbon. Other colors may be 
cloth, for the upper part, and silk, fannel, or $ used, however, if preferred. The pattern is 
linen, for the lining. simple, yet very pretty. 





KNITTED SOLE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MATERIALS For A Parr.—Quarter of an ounce 


of white fleecy wool; quarter of an ounce of ; 


white, and a little red Berlin wool. 


Begin at the back. Take care that the proper 
3 increase or decrease is made equally at both 
; the outer sides in the edge stitches. The edges 


This sole consists of two plain knitted parts, ; must be ornamented with two crochet rows in 


the upper of fleecy wool, the under of Berlin 
wool. 


red wool. 


1st row: * one double crochet through the 


Knit in rows, working crosswise forward } edge stitches of. both knitted parts, one chain. 
and backward, the under part upon coarse, : Repeat from *. 


the upper part upon fine wooden knitting- 
needles. 


2nd row: One double crochet in the first 


3 stitch of the preceding row; one scallop of 


Cut a paper pattern the required size, which ’ three chain, one double in the first of these; 


must be all round, about a quarter of an inch 


with the scallop pass over two stitches of the 


smaller than the shoe in which it is to be placed. $ preceding row. Repeat from *. 
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TRICOT GAUNTLET, WITH CROCHET EDGE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MarTeRIAts.—Three-quarters of an ounce of 
lilac, quarter of an ounce of gray Berlin wool; 
tricot hook; one dozen pearl buttons. 

Begin at the upper edge in tricot with a chain 
of forty-eight stitches, and work thirty-five 
rows Yseventy lines) backward and forward. 
Decrease regularly at every fourth row at both 
sides of the middle stitch. 
the number of stitches to thirty-two. 





This will reduce : 
Work a3 


of the stitch. At the left side edge six button- 
holes must be made, for which work alternately 
four chain, passing over three stitches of the 
preceding row, and four double. Round the 
from edge and button-hole side work a scallop 
row, repeating regularly as follows: One treble, 
two double-treble, and one treble in one stitch 
of the preceding row, then one chain passing 
over three stitches. Finish with six buttons 


row of single crochet round the gauntlet with } on the right side edge. This is a simple and 


gray — working always through both threads 3 


neat affair. 





CROCHET FRINGE FOR CURTAINS, QUILTS, ETC. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


stitches) crochet single stitches, and now begin 
the next ring in the same manner, and continue 
repeating this until there is sufficient for the 
required length. 

The eleven single must be at the lower part 
of the ring. For the interrupted border work 
for the 

1st row: One treble in the stitch that joins 
the two rings, two chain, five single in the five 
upper doubles of the next ring, two chain. 
Repeat from *. 

2nd row: Alternately one double, five chain, 
passing over with the latter, two single of the 
preceding row. 

8rd row: Like the second, always, however, 
inclosing the scallop of the second row with the 
double. 

4th row: One double in the middle stitch of 
a scallop of the preceding row *. Two chain, * 
one double in the middle stitch of the next 
scallop. Continue to repeat from *. 

5th row: * One double in the next double of 
the preceding row, then four chain, one treble 
in the first of these, which forms a scallop; re- 
peat from *. 

The long rings, which have a fringe hanging 
from them eight inches in length, each consist- 
ing of twelve threads, are worked separately, 








as follows: 
Make a chain of eighteen stitches, close them 
in a ring, and crochet round them eight dou- 
3 bles, five half trebles, seven trebles, again five 
$ half trebles, and again eight doubles. After 
Becin with the rings. *Make a chain of four- 3 looping the last stitch to the first, cut the thread 
teen stitches, close in a ring, crochet round this $ off, and fasten the oval with it to one of the 
twenty-one double, then over the half pnerens rings hanging together. 
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EDGING IN BUTTON-HOLE STITCH. 





FASHIONABLE RIBBON ROSETTES FOR JACKETS, 
CAPS, DRESSES, BALL-SHOES. 


BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


Tu1s rosette may be made with narrow rib-; outer line there are ten bows, in the second 


bon. 


The separate bows are placed in a line: eight, in the third five, in the middle three. 


upon stiff net, which may be round or oval, ac- } When the ribbon is narrow, ‘the ends are placed 
. . by 
cording to taste. Our model is round, and one} further over each other, to mark the form of 


inch and three-quarters in diameter. 


In the’ the bows more distinctly. 
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TRIMMINGS FOR PETTICOATS, 


ETC.,, 


ETC. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give two de- 
signs for new-style petticoat trimmings. The 
one is made of strips of linen, of waved braid, 
and of crochet cotton. The width of the strips 
of linen and drawing of the threads are shown 
in the proper size. . 

1st row: In the hollow between the two scal- 
lops, * one double-treble, and in the scallop 
three treble separated by one chain. Continue 
to repeat from *, 


2nd row: A broken-treble row. 

The other design is for a trimming to be 
mile of ribbon on, velvet one inch broad, and 
pearl or china buttons. Each square is folded 
3 according to design, and made separately. A 
china or pearl button is used at each corner of 
the square, and fixes it to the petticoat. 

On the same page we give two new designs 
for trimming children’s dresses; the trimming 
to be of narrow braid and buttons. 
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LINEN INSERTION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give here a very pretty design for linen 3 inner part of the open squares may be trimmed 
insertion. Double linen must be used, the two; with a little purl lace insertion, or a tatted 
edges of which must be neatly stitched together $ trimming made with a few double stitches, and 
in vandykes, according to the design. The? a picot dividing them. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


. EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


A Lerrer rrom “Jostan ALLEN’s Wire.”—We have re- 
ceived a letter from a lady who calls herself “Josiah 
Allen’s Wife,” (who is this redoubtable Josiah Allen?) and 
who, though she spells somewhat oddly, justifies herself 
by the example of “The Widow Bedott Papers,” and “The 
Bigelow Papers.” The authors of those famous works, she 
says, spell very much as she does, and spell, also, as words 
are pronounced, which, in her opinion, is the true way to 
spell. As she discusses the right of women to vote—just 
now a popular subject—we think some of our readers may 
be interested in what she has to say. 


_ DEAR Mr. Pererson— 
i thought i would rite to u to let u no 
how wel i like ure magazeen, it hez ben sum time sence i 
n to take it and i like it better and better all the time. 
Josiah likes it first rate, tho he kinder begrecht the munny 
when i first took it. Jirzah, that is his girl by his -first 
wife, sets a grate deel of store by the fashions and pat- 
terns—and the nabers seem to aprechiate it. When i first 
get it i hev to reed it so fast that i kant hardly sense it, 
fur there is a hull circle of nabers standin round waiten 
impachently for it. i want to be naberly. But Josiah said, 
when my last number was brot home kuverd with social 
tallow, and the tattered leeves dangling in the breeze that 
thare wuz such a thing as bein foo naberly. Josiah isa 
close man, but honest. 

Josiah and i aint much alike; but i aint a goin to get 
sentimental over it, and wish i vweiz a shadder and gost 
and so 4th. Neether be i going to hunt round for afinitys, 
which i konsider about as miserabel bizness as a merried 
women wuz ever engaged in. 

Neether be i going to jaw at destiny. Thank fortune i 
no my duty. Josiah Allen was merried to me till death 
parted us, and i am just goin to stick to him, that is all 
there is about that, tho a good menny of his waze are not 
my waze. He is awful sot in his way. now the other 
nite i wuz readin about wimmens rites. Now i dont no as 
i want any more rites than I hev, i wuddent giv 3 straws 
to vote myself, but I do like to see folks use sense ef they 
hev any. 

Josiah sez to me, sez he, “wimmen are to deliket to go 
to the poles.” 

Sez i “Joshia Allen do you think i am too feeble to go 
to the poles.” 

“Yes” sez he. 

Sez 

‘0 to.’ 

“Wat poles” sez he. 

“Hop polgs!” sez i—(Josiah hez sot out a hop yard and 
is makin munny by it.) Sez i “you are willin enuff i shud 
go into ure hop yard and pick hops all da,” sezi. “i aint 
too deliket to handel them poles. And i ken draw up 
water out of the well with a pole, i aint too feeble for that 
pole, and git a ten quart pail of, water on the bottom ov 
it and i don’t believe the politikel pole wud draw much 
harder than that duz.” Sez i,“the very men who tauk 
the most about wimmen bein too deliket to go to the pole, 
are the very ones who make em bring in all the wood they 
burn, and bild fires—and put up leeeches, and make sope, 
and other hardships.” 

“Well,” Josiah sez he, “it dont look well fur the fare 
sect to go where there is so menny men.” 

Sez i, “Josiah you wuz willin enuff to hev me join the 
meeting house;” and sez i, “don’t men and wimmen go 
there together?” sez i, “dont they go to fares together? 
and to lecturs and 4th of Julys?” 

“Wal,” says Josiah, “it aint proper fur wimmen to vote,” 
sez he, “it is makin her equal to man.” . 

Then wuz the time Mr Editor, that i took him and sot 
him down on the doorstep. He is a little man, andi ama 
pretty hefty women, _ stood triunrphin over him, sez i, 
“i aint ure equel, am i?” 

He grew sensless and mortified, and i let him git up 
after a minute. But if u will believe it, Mr Editor, he wuz 
jest as sot, as he wuz before i sot him down, and it did 
seem as if he wuz sotter. That mans will is,bigger than 
his body, cloze and all. 

Sez he “what duz wimmen want to vote for” sez he 
“The law is jest as easy with wimmen as if they wuz babys 
the law 310 wimmen, and protects em.” 


i “there is 1 kind of poles u are willin enuff i shud 








Sez i, “the law dont hang wimmen, duz it, and put em 
into prisens and jales?” sez i, “you neednt talk to me;” 
sez i, “when men are hung, they can help make the law 
that hangs em; but wimmen kant hav that to kumfort her 
on the gallus. She kan be hung by the rope but she cant 
help twist it.” Sez i, “there aint no Justice in it.” Sezi, 
“if the law loves wimmen so, why dont he give her more 
than haf as much wages as men git” Sez i “it is as easy 
to tauk, as it is fur the wind td blow.” 

Sez Josiah, sez he “wimmen kant look into things as 
deep as men kan. She wud be influenced to ezy. She 
wuddent stand on princypal as men do.” - 

Sez i, “Josiah Allen, stop rite where u be, i kant here 
eny more from u on that subject,” sez i, “out of that milk 
room winder last faul, i looked on 2 men who wuz standin 
on princypal—” sez i, “mebby they wuddent hey stood on 
it so heavy, if they had nown i wuz lookin onem.” §ezi, 
“i alwaze ment to twit u ov it when the time kum rite, 
and nowits kum.” Sez i, “didnt i here u tel Lisher Cole 
that if he wud vote ure ticket, u wud giv bim a pare of 
summer pantaloons, good ones, only giv out a little on one 
of the nees? And he sed he wud do it if u wud thro in the 
vest you had on. And then when i told u a fu daze after 
that i wanted them kloze fur karpet rags, u sed it wuz our 
duty to giv to the poor; and Lisher wuz a poor man, and 
u felt willin to sakrafize the good of our karpet to duty. 
and if i diddent i wuz wanderin down by the kold streems 
of Babylon. i diddent say enything i kep in, and dun up 
the kloze and giv em to him, but i alwazs ment to twit u 
ov it when the time kum, and now its kum. now,” sezi, 
“whe wuz wanderin thro Babylon?” 

Josiahs face looked like a blud beet, and he wuz ashamed 
and speechless fur the time bein, andi kontinned. “Who 
do u think wud be best fitted to vote, who wud be the 
eziest inflooenced, Lisher Cole, and such men ez u are 
Josiah Allen? or Miss Sigourney that wuz, Miss Brenning 
that wuz, Miss Haryet B Sto that is, Miss Julia Ward How, 
Miss A. 8. Stevens, Miss R. Hardin Davis, A, and T, Carey 
and so 4th.” 

He kuddent sa a wurd fur himself, fur u se i had tuk 
him rite where he lived, But Good Gracious! i no Josiah 
Allen, jest as well as if i had wandered thro his head with 
a lantern. he’l be jest as sot as ever when he gits to taukin 
agin. He certingly is the sottest mani ever saw. tho ez 
fur that i never saw eny man but what wuz determined to 
hey their way. But howi hev run on. it kinder scares me 
to see how much i hev rote, rote it rite off to without havin 
eny book or enything to look into. Jirzah hez & book 
kalled “letter riter” that she looks into when she rites. 
but i jest set down to tell u how wel I liked ure magazeen. 
fur i red sumwhere that if enybody liked enybodys ritings, 
not to hesitate to tel em ov it, for it dun em so much good. 
And tho iam a merried women and hey kares, ef i no my 
own hart, i want to do my duty; and ef this letter has dun 
u eny good it will amply pay me fur my trubble. 

i may rite to you agin, tho when i dont kno—fur when 
a women is merried, her time aint ber own, and things are 
more oncertin and if i had then nown what i now no i dont 
think i shud ever hey got m—— but i aint goin to sa 
anuther wurd on that subject or eny other—fur the tea 
kittles biling and i am Yours truly 
JosianH, ALLEN’s, WIFE. 


We shall always be willing to hear from “Josiah Allen’s 
Wife,” when she has subjects of interest to write about, 
and treats them laconically, as she has treated what she 
calls “Wimmen’s rites.” We have a lady at our elbow, 
however, who does not believe in women voting. She says, 
“Give me the privileges and courtesies allowed to the sex, 
and other women may take the rights.” There is some 
thing in this. 


Dresszs FoR Ovt-Door WeaR are more conspicuous than 
ever for color in Paris. Red and golden-yellow are to be 
seen everywhere; and fringe has become very general 
round the edges of skirts. We do not like this fashion. 
When the costume is a short one, there is no objection to 
fringe as a trimming; but when bordering a long train- 
skirt, it is apt to catch at any incidental fragment that 
comes in its way, and then it serves the purpose of a broom 
rather than an ornament to a lady’s dress. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





" 


Now 1s THe Time to begin getting up clubs for 1868. 
You cannot commence too soon. The Valparaiso (Ind.) Re- 
publican says that “there is no magazine in the country 
* go popular with ladies;” and this is the general opinion. 

In point of cheapness “Peterson” has no rival. More is 

given for the money, in this periodical, than in any other. 

The best proof of this is that our circulation for 1867 is 

greater than that of all the other ladies’ magazines to- 

gether. For 1868 it will be greater still. If you begin soon 
enough, you will have no difficulty in getting a large club, 
or perhaps ‘several clubs. Be the first in the field! Ask 
your friends to compare “Peterson” with other ladies’ 

“magazines, and you will have no difficulty in procuring 
subscribers. The terms to clubs, for 1868, will be the same 
as for 1867, viz: five copies for $8.00, or eight copies for 
$12.00, or fourteen copies for $20.00, with an extra copy in 
each case to the person getting up the club. When preferred, 
we will send, instead of the extra copy, one of our Mezzo- 
tints for framing, as stated in the Prospectus. 


“Tae Most CompLete periodical for ladies published,” 
is what the Bedford (Ind.) Independent calls this Magazine. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Caxtons. By Lord Lytton (Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton.) 1 vol.,16mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott d Co.— 
This isthe first volume of a new edition of Bulwer’s novels, 
which the publishers call the “Globe Bulwer.” It is 
printed in large type, on tinted paper, and handsomely 
boundin green morocco-cloth. “ Legible, portable, cheap,” 
is what is claimed for it; and the claim is ajust one. It is 
altogether, we think, the best edition of Bulwer, for popular 
purposes, which has yet appeared. The intention of the 
publishers is to issue the whole twenty-two novels by 
Bulwer, in the same style, and in as many separate volumes, 
and to issue them as rapidly as possible. Indeed, we have 
already received “ Pelham” and “ Eugene Aram,” following 
close on the heels of the “Caxtons.” Each novel will be 
sold separately. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Partisay Life with Col. John S. Mosby. By Major John 
Scott. ¥ Portraits and Engravings on Wood. 1 vol., 
8vo. New York: Harper d& Brothers.—The author of this 
volume belonged to Mosby’s partisan corps during the late 
civil war, and was selected by his commander to Write the 
history of the corps; so that the work before us may be 
considered, in a certain sense, an official narrative. It is 
from books like this, on both sides, properly winnowed, that 
the story of the civil war will be compiled in the next gene- 
tation, for it is too early to write it yet. The volume is 
handsomely printed. Price, in cloth, $3.50. 

Bench and Bar. A Complete Digest of the Wit, Humor, 
Asperities and Amenities of the Law. By L. J. Bigelow. 
1vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Neither a 
very brilliant nor original book, but still a readable and 
amusing one. Lawyers have always been proverbial for 
wit, and this is a sort of compendium of it. The volume 
has portraits and illustrations. Price, in cloth, $2.50. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton—Another volume of the 
“Globe Edition” of Dickens. The illustrations are by 
Darley, and the type very elegant. On the whole, this 
edition is remarkably cheap. We have also received 
“Dombey & Son,” of the same edition. Price, in cloth, for 
each novel, $1.50. 

Little Dorritt. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol.,8v0. Philada: 
1. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Another volume of the beautiful 
“green and gold” edition, in octavo, of Dickens’ Works, 
which tltis enterprising house is publishing. There are 
thirty-eight original illustrations by “Phiz.” A very cheap 
edition, printed in excellent type. Price, in cloth, $1.25. 


Co-operative Stores, their History, Organization, and Man™ 
agement. Based on the recent German work of Eugene Richter. 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Leypoldt d Holt-—The organiza- 
tion of labor, and the benefits of co-operation are just now 
attracting very general attention. The work before us will 
be read with profit by every one interested in these sub- 
jects, especially as it has been annotated and amended with 
special reference to American readers. Price, fifty cents. 


The Household of Sir Thomas More. By the author of 
“ Mary Powell.” 1 vol.,16mo. New York: M. W. Dodd.— 
A new edition of a most excellent book, which we can 
hardly call a novel, for it is truer than many histories. An 
appendix has been added that will be found very useful. 
The volume is beautifully printed and bound. Price, in 
cloth, $1.50. 

College Life: Its Theory and Practice. By Rev. Stephen 
Olin, D. D., LL.D. 1 vol..12 mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—A series of addresses, delivered to the students 
of the Wesleyan University, by its late and lamented Pre- 
sident. The suggestions and counsels contained in them 
deserve the careful consideration of every undergraduate 
in the land. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Artemus Ward in London, and Other Papers. With Comic 
IUustrations by J. H. Howard. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
G. W. Carleton & Co.—This is a reprint of the articles con- 
tributed to the London Punch, by that most popular of our 
humorists, Artemus Ward. Other essays and sketches are 
included, even better than those in Punch, originally written 
for the Cleveland Plaindealer. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Dixie Cookery. By Mrs. Barringer. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: 
Loring.—The author of this book isa southern woman, who 
kept house for twelve years in North Carolina. She has 
made a really excellent cook-book, not at all extravagant 
in its receipts, and particularly adapted for the South, 
where the climate demands food different, somewhat, from 
that of the North. Price, in paper, fifty cents. 

Jacques Bonneval. By the author of “Mary Powell.” 
1 vol.,16 mo. New York: M. W. Dodd.—A story of the 
French persecution of the Huguenots, in the days of the 
Dragonnades, as they were called; told with that graphic 
historical fidelity which distinguishes this author. Price, 
in cloth, $1.00. 

A Romance of the Republic. By Lydia M. Child. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Ticknor &@ Fields—A very good novel, 
though inferior to “Miss Ravenal,” which we noticed last 
month as the best American fiction produced by the war. 
Price, in cloth, $2.00. 

Randolph Gordon, and Other Stories. By “Ouida.” 1 vol., 
12mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott @ Co.—There are eight 
stories altogether in this.volume, but “Randolph Gordon” 
is at once the longest and best. The book is neatly printed. 
Price, in cloth, $1.75. 

The Rebel Chief. By Gustave Aimard. 1 vol., 8 vo 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A stirring story of 
frontier life, by a writer who has many admirers. Price, 
in paper, seventy-five cents. 

Alice Forbes of Howglen. By G. M'Donald, M. A. 1 vol., 
8vo. New York: Harper d Brothers—A novel of higher 
aims than usual. The author isa poet and thinker. Price, 
in paper, seventy-five cents. 

Wool Gathering. By Gail Hamilton. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—A sprightly narrative of a tour 
through the Great West in 1866. Price, in cloth, $2.00. 

Mr. Wynyard’s Ward, By Holme Lee. 1 vol., 8vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers—A cheap reprint of a very read- 
able novel of English life. Price, in paper, fifty cents. 

Cecil Castlemaine. By “Ouida.” 1 vol., 12 mo. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.—Another collection of short stories by 





the author of “ Idalia,” “Chandos,” etc. Price, in cloth, $1.75. 
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La Presss Musicare, (Paris,) in an article upon the 
Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs, which have been awarded 
a grand medal in the Paris Exposition, says, ‘“‘ We have ex- 
amined these instruments in the company of distinguished 
artists, who have played them in our presence, and we do 
not hesitate to declare that the Cabinet Organs of Mason 
& Hamlin distinguish themselves by such perfection that 
their makers nferit the gratitude of all lovers of this class 
of instruments. The most important progress which they 
have realized consists in the character and quality of tone. 
The prejudice which has justly existed toward the free 
reed was owing to its harsh and screaming tone. Messrs. 
Mason & Hamlin have succeeded in prceducing tones as 
pure, as full, and as rich as those of the pipe organ itself.” 
The Presse gives the highest commendation to these 
organs, and regards the award to them of the medal as a 
matter of course. : 


Repvuction In Prices.—T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, have just made a very large reduction in the 
prices of their various editions of Dickens’ Works, of which 
they issue twenty-three, sold at prices ranging from $15.00 
to $96.00 a sett, according to the type, paper, illustrations, 
and binding. No other publishers of Dickens give so much 
for the money: in other words, none really sell so cheaply, 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers have just reduced, for example, 
their “People’s Duodecimo Edition,” which is printed on 
large, clear type, Long Primer in size, from $2.50 a volume 
to $1.50 a volume, making it the best and cheapest edition 
published at this price in either England or the United 
States. AU their other editions have been reduced in the same 
ratio. Priced catalogues, describing each edition, sent to 
any address, on application, in person, or by letter, to T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Excerps ANYTHING IN 1Ts Linz.—The Tom’s River (N. J.) 
Courier says of Peterson’s Magazine :—“ To say it is superb, 
would be but using a hackneyed phrase, which costs no- 
thing and means nothing; but when we say that it sur- 
passes.ind exceeds anything in the line of magazine literature 
yet published in Philadelphia, wo tell the truth, and mean 
just what we say, no more and no less. We congratulate 
the publisher upon the remarkable success he has achieved 
in the literary annals of the Quaker City.” 


Atways Takes THE Leap.—The Port Leyden (N. Y.) Regis- 
ter, which exchanges with all the magazines, says:— 
“Peterson’s Magazine always takes the lead in everything. 
No ladies’ magazine in America can compare successfully 
with it. If you desire a good Magazine, subscribe for 
Peterson’s, and we will guarantee that you will receive 
the worth of your money every time.” 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

Is-Doorn Pianrs.—One would think that plants simply 
wanted introduction to the rooms of a house to flourish 
well therein; but, when we come to investigate the matter, 
how many good and distinct plants do we find that will 
endure without injury for any length of time the drying 
atmosphere of such? Very few, indeed. Of course, the mat- 
ter is not of so much importance to those who have a fully 
developed gardening establishment, and who can have the 
drawing-rooms, and vases, etc., re-embellished from the 
glass-houses twice a week or s0; who can have the primu- 
las popped out of sight as soon as their leaves begin to 
perish from the drying atmosphere, and their place taken 
by some green-house plants, which will have to undergo 
hospital treatment at the gardener’s hands as soon as they 
have endured, for a short time, the prejudicial influence of 
the air of our houses. In-door plants to such people are of 





very easy enjoyment, but we think there are numbers of 
our readers who, even if such decoration were convenient, 
would prefer a few plants that would really thrive in- 
doors—grow there, and be a source of interest from day to 
day. Such we propose to indicate. We shall endeavor to 
select those-certain to grow in-doors with but little tron- 
ble, or none beyond ordinary watering and cléaning—no- 
thing, in fact, beyond what any lady will find it a pleasure 
to bestow. It is not enough to find subjects that will grow 
in-doors, it is also exceedingly desirable that we gét those 
of distinct and beautiful effect; and, therefore, we begin 
with an object which probably few of our readers have 
seen in-doors, but which we have proved to bear the atmos- 
phere of the drawing-room for two years without injury, 
and that is the Norfolk Island pine, of the native grace 
and dignity of which many have heardyas it grows about 
two hundred feet high in its island home, and is one of the 
most elegant and imposing objects in the vegetable king- 
dom. A Brobdignagian subject for our windows, some may 
say; but you may for years possess a minjature plant, with 
all the grace and symmetry of its matured ancestors, in 
any ordinary window. Plants, from a foot high to two or 
three, display all the elegance of feathery branching of 
which the species is capable, and as their growth in-doors 
will not be rapid, they may be enjoyed there for years; and 
then, should they become too large, they may be trans- 
ferred to the conservatory or green-house, or exchanged 
for otier plants; for it is one of those things that generally 
increase in value as it increases in age, unlike many of the 
more transient objects of our care. Keep as near the glass 
as convenient, and, if you have the option, preserve it ina 
position where very much dust cannot accumulate; but if 
it should become dusty, syringe it well, but gently, in all 
directions at rare intervals; or place it out, now and then, 
tinder very genial and prolonged summer rains, which will 
wash off the dust. There are nice little plants in most 
nurseries fit at any time to be introduced to the drawing- 
room. One or two plants would be enough for all ordinary 
purposes, as it is desirable to have as much good variety as 
possible in all such combinations. It would not be abso- 
lutely necessary to keep a plant of this kind always near 
the light in the window, for the sake of new con@inations, 
and on special occasions it might be removed from the 
light to a pedestal, round-table, or anything of the kind 
where a graceful object were desired, but, of course, it 
should live at the window as a rule, and be turned from 
side to side occasionally, that it may have a pretty equal 
share of light. All such plants should be in such condi- 
tion, when first placed in the house, that disturbance of the 
roots would not be necessary for some years. Ask, there 
fore, when obtaining them, if the roots have sufficient room 
to go on for a year or two, and if not, have them potted 
and kept in the green-house till they are established in the 
new soil; then you will have no trouble with them in the 
potting way, and when they again require potting, or get 
into a bad state, the best and the only advisable way is to 
send them to a good gardener or nurseryman, where they 
may be potted properly, and firmly established in good soil 
previous to being again placed in-doors. But the sort of 
plants we shall mention are mostly those which, if intro- 
duced to the house in good condition as to root and top, 
may be preserved in that state for years. If you should do 
anything in the potting way yourself, see that it be firmly 
done, for the earth in all pots should be as firm as that in 
an old pasture-field which has never been touched by the 
plough, but trodden and beaten into firmness by the ele- 
ments for centuries. Loose potting is always bad, and if 
you see anybody potting a plant so that the soil sinks 
under your thumb when all is over, conclude at once that 
he knows nothing about potting. Firm potting is desirable 
in the case of the softest and most transient inmafes of our 
glass-houses, but very necessary with such things as are 
expected to thrive for years in the same pot. These little 
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Norfolk Island pines are admirable for grouping in many 
ways; one of them piaced in the center of dwarf flowering 
plants will give them a most desirable finish. 

From its fragrance and neatness of habit and foliage, the 
myrtle has long been a favorite in gardens and green- 
houses, and it is one of the best of all plants for growing 
in-doors. In any ordinary dwelling-house the myrtle may 
be grown as fresh and healthy as the bushes from which 
the wreaths of myrtle used to crown the victors in. the 
Olympian games. Frequent in the warmer parts of France, 
Spain, and Italy, and a native of Western Asia, the tem- 
perature and the dry air of our rooms suit it to perfection; 
indeed, we think it grows as well in the window as in the 
well-managed green-house, if not better. Anybody may 
grow them; they will look all the better for an occasional 
cleansing with the dense and prolonged summer rain, or 
gently syringing, but seem to go along in spite of all diffi- 
culties, and even if the dust be never removed. Any good 
loamy soil suits them. Obtain nice dwarf stocky plants in 
the first instance, and keep them so by occasional turning 
round to the light during the growing period, and by 
pinching the tips out of the longest shoots, It may, per- 
haps, in Some cases, be desirable to have a one-sided plant— 
to let it always grow toward the window; and no plant so 
readily adapts itself to a loose trellis for that purpose than 
the myrtle. There are several varicties, differing mostly 
in size of leaf. As the plant is frequently cut off by a 
severe winter, the preservation of a plant or two in-doors 
is very desirable: of course, we should not advise it to be 
grown as an in-door plant wherever it flourishes out-of- 
doors. Should the plants become too naked or starved- 
looking from bad treatment or old age, have them cut 
down in spring, the roots looked to, and the plants given 
afew months growth in a frame, or pit, or such; but it 
will be rarely necessary, as we have myrtles preserved for 
many years in perfect health by people who know nothing 
of plants, and could not succeed with any other kind. 

The finest flowering plant that we know for in-door cul- 
ture is the brightly-colored Vallota purpurea, which is the 
most useful of all the Amaryllis family, and which may be 
grown in-doors with the greatest ease, potted in sandy 
loam, and given as much light and sun as possible. Water 
pretty freely during the summer and autumn. The flowers 
are very beautiful and brilliant, and will amply repay 
attention. Without exception the best flowering plant 
that may be grown in-doors at all seasons. Keep rather 
dry in winter, and encourage to grow as freely and vigor- 
ously as possible during the growing months. Generally 
it is recommended to keep Amaryllids perfectly dry in 
winter, but there is no advantage in that method. The 
healthiest collection we know of is kept growing in a 
warm house during the winter; the leaves keep green 
therein, and the plants flower far stronger than where 
they are turned on their sides and completely dried off. 
Therefore, do not dry off this Vallota completely; it will 
Tequire but very few waterings in winter, but do not keep 
it dust dry. 

To have living screens in drawing-rooms and saloons is 
rather a favorite practice at Trentham, Cliveden, and other 
large houses abroad, and they might be advantageously 
introduced generally. Upright trellisses covered with the 
ivy-green, or any other suitable climber, and springing 
from oblong boxes, the soil being placed in narrow troughs, 
Which are placed within ornamental ones of various ma- 
terials and patterns, so that a particle of moisture cannot 
descend on the floor, and the whole so arranged that they 
tan be conveniently moved to any part of the room where 
&screen may be desired, are elegant and useful in large 
drawing-rooms and saloons. Of course, these screens are 
More suitable to very large rooms than to those of ordinary 
size, and in a small drawing-room they would be in any- 
thing but good taste. But in large saloons and drawiug- 





rooms, where a person quietly reading or writing may de- 
sire to be cut off from the general glare or openness of the 
apartment, they are particularly useful. They are generally 
made of ivy, but we are the more particularly reminded of 
them now, by having seen a few beautifully covered with 
the common annual Thunbergias, orange and white, with 
dark eyes, and several other slight varieties, and a singu- 
larly striking drawing-room ornament they made. Being 
naturally of a “hot and dry” constitution, to use the lan- 
guage of the old herb doctors, the dry atmosphere seemed 
exactly to suit them, and every stem, tightly intertwined 
round its wire, was arrayed with a profusion of flowers. 
These are the common annual Thunbergias, which are sold 
by every seedsman at a few cents per packet. They are 
stove plants, or nearly so, and therefore only suited to the 
wants of those with plant-houses. Of course, those on the 
trellisses were grown in a warm, moist house, and then 
removed to the mansion when coming into flower. The 
ivy-screen may be formed without the aid of glass, of course. 
The best way would be to get a number of young, fresh 
plants, with stems beginning to grow freely, and train the 
stems to theSwires of the erect trellis; leave them in the 
air in some favorable spot, where they might get estab- 
lished previous to being taken in-doors. 
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Aa Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

DESSERTS. 

Apple-Toast.—Cut six apples in four quarters each, take 
the core out, peel and cut them in slices; put in a sauce- 
pan an ounce of butter, then throw over the apples about 
two ounces of white pounded sugar, and two tablespoonfuls 
of water; put the saucepan on the fire, let it stew quickly, 
toss them up, or stir with a spoon: a few minutes will do 
them. When tender, cut two or three slices of bread half 
an inch thick, put in a frying-pan two ounces of butter, 
put on the fire; when the butter is melted, put in your 
bread, which fry of a nice yellowish color; when nice and 
crisp, take them out, place them on a dish, a little white 
sugar over, the apples about an inch thick. Serve hot. 
Second Lesson, with Improvements—Egg the top of the ap- 
ples, bread-crumb, and put a little biWter over; put them 
in the oven for half an hour, sprinkle over with sugar, and 
serve. They are also good cold. A tablespoonful of cur- 
rant-jelly, or any nice jam, or a glass of port, sherry, or 
brandy, poured over, is excellent. The bread may be well 
toasted, buttered, and sugared over; it also may be cut in 
any shape you may fancy, either round or in dice; they 
will dish well in crown-shape. A glass of rum or brandy 
may be placed in the center and set on fire when sent to 
table. Ifserved cold, whipped cream may be put over. 

Pancake a la de la Pole-—Break six fresh eggs, separate 
the yolk from the white, which put in two different basins; 
add to the yolk two tablespoonfuls of white pounded sugar, 
half an one of flour, half the rind of either an orange or 
lemon, chopped very fine, or a drop of any good essence; 
beat the whole together, and then with a whisk whip the 
white of the eggs as you would for asponge-cake. This 
requires some practice. When hard and white as snow, 
mix lightly with the yolk, then have ready a very clean 
frying-pan, which put on a slow fire, add an ounce of but- 
ter, when melted, put in two tablespoonfuls of the batter, 
let it fry half a minute, then toss it up on the other side, 
as a pancake, turn it on a dish, use all the batter thus, and, 
wlien done, put them one on the other. Sugar over, bake 
ten minutes, and serve. While paying a visit in Deyon- 
shire, where we invented this dish, we introduced a gill of 
cream, previously whipped, which made it very delicate. 
Ordinary cream may be used instead. 
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CAKES. 

German Flottikrengel.—Take one pound of dry flour, three- 
quarters of a pound of well-washed butter, ten tablespoon- 
fuls of cream. For the top of these cakes melted butter or 
egg, powdered sugar and cinnamon. Break the butter into 

small pieces, and mix with the flour, then adding the 

cream; mix quickly into a light paste. From this break 
pieces, and roll them out with the hand about a quarter 
of a yard long, and join the two ends in the middle, to give 
them the form ofa B. When all are done, grease them on 
top with egg or melted butter, strewing sugar and cinna- 
mon over it. Those who like almonds will find them with 
the above very delicious. These cakes require to be baked 
quickly. 

Orange Biscuits, or Little Cakes—Boil whole Seville 
oranges in two or three waters till most of the bitterness 
is gone; cut them, and take out the pulp and juice; then 
beat the outside very fine in a mortar, and put it to an 
equal weight of double-refined sugar, beaten and’ sifted. 
When extremely well minced to a paste, spread it thin on 
china dishes, and set them in the sun or before the fire; 
when half dry, cut it into what form you plecse, turn the 
other side up, and dry that. Keep them in a box with 
layers of paper. They are for desserts, and are also used 
as a stomachic, to carry in the pocket on journeys, or for 
gentlemen when shgoting, and for gouty stomachs. 

German Cream Biscuits.—Take four ounces of butter, six 
ounces of powdered loaf-sugar, seven ounces of flour, one 
tablespoonful of fresh cream, and one egg. Make the 
above into a dough, beating it well; then roll it out very 
thin, cutting it into square pieces two inches long and one 
broad. Bake in a quick oven, and when done they should 
be a light yellow brown. 

Scotch-Cakes.—Three-quarters of a pound of flour, three 
ounces of butter, three ounces of lump-sugar, sal ammonia 
about the size of a hazel-nut; warm the butter in a little 
milk, and mix the whole into a stiff paste. Cut into 
small rounds, and bake in a cool oven. 


PRESERVES. 


Imitation Preserved Ginger.—Well scrape and split in 
halves young, yellow carrots, and cut them into the shape 
of the races or cloves of West Indian ginger, as we see it 
preserved. Parboil them, taking care that they do not 
break or lose theigghape; drain them thoroughly, and let 
them lie on the back ofa sieve all night. Next day weigh 
them and put them into a stewpan with their own weight 
of “syrup of ginger,” which you may obtain from any re- 
spectable chemist. Let them simmer very gently over a 
low fire for four hours. Fill your preserve-pots, taking 
care fairly to apportion both vegetables and syrup. Tie 
them down with bladder, and let them stand on the hob 
for three days. This preserve is an excellent substitute for 
the real West Indian importation, which is reckoned so 
great a delicacy, and is also so expensive. It improves by 
keeping. 

Green-Gage Jam.—To give this jam a more decided color, 
you may express the juice of the leaves of spinach, and add 
a sufficient quantity to the water in which the parings are 
boiled, to give it a green color. Some leave the skins, but 
this gives an unpleasant astringency to the jam. Proceed 
in all respects as directed for apricot-jam, except that, in- 
stead of a pound, put eighteen ounces of sugar to every 
pound of fruit. 

Lemon Pickle.—Wipe ‘six lemons, cut each into eight 
pieces; put on them one pound of salt, six large cloves of 
garlic, two ounces of horseradish, sliced thin; of cloves, 
mace, nutmeg, and Cayenne, a quarter of an ounce, two 
ounces of flour of mustard; to these put two quarts of 
vinegar; boil a quarter of an hour in a sancepan of boiling 
water; set the jar by, and stir it daily for six weeks; cover 
it close, then put it into small bottles, 





To Pickle Beet-Root,—This vegetable makes an excellent 
pickle, and from the brightness of its color, has a very 
pretty effect in a glass pickle-dish or jar. Wash the beet 
perfectly; do not cut off any of the fibrous roots, as this 
would allow the juice to escape, and thus the coloring 
would be lost. Put it into sufficient water to boil it, and 
when the skin will come off it will be sufficiently cooked, 
and may be taken out and laid upon a cloth to cool, 
Having rubbed off the skin, cut the beet into thick slices, 
put it into a jar, and pour over it cold vinegar, prepared as 
follows: Boil a quart of vinegar with an ounce of whole 
black pepper, and an equal weight of dry ginger, and let it 
stand until quite cold. The jar should be kept closely 
corked. 

Preserved Peaches.—Peel, stone, and, if necessary, cut your 
fruit in slices; to one pound of fruit add three-quarters of a 
pound of pounded loaf-sugar, to be put with the peaches 
in a deep earthenware dish, and allowed to remain all 
night; then let them boil in their own syrup, gently and 
carefully skimming it all the time. When nearly done, 
some of the kernels may be blanched and added, which is 
a great improvement. Put the jam into jars, and leave it 
open till perfectly cold, then cover with bladders. This is 
an excellent receipt, and will answer equally well for apri- 
cots, green-gages, and the magnum-bonum and egg-plums; 
only in the two latter fruits the kernels may be omitted. 

7% Pickle Celery.—Separate the stalks from the head; 
clean them thoroughly, and put them into salt and water 
strong enough to bear an egg; let them remain in this for 
a week or ten days, or until wanted to pickle; then take 
them out, wash them well in clean water, drain dry, place 
in a jar, and pour boiling vinegar over, to which any ap- 
proved spices may have been added. As is usual for 
pickling, keep it well covered with vinegar; if the celery 
is allowed to remain along time in salt and water, it will 
be necessary to soak it in clean water for a duy or two, 
changing the water occasionally. 

Asparagus Pickled—Cut and wash the green heads of 

the largest asparagus; let them lie two or three hours in 
cold water; scald them very carefully in salt and water, 
then lay them on a cloth to cool; make a pickle according 
to the quantity of your asparagus, of white-wine vinegar 
and bay salt, and boil it. Toa gallon of pickle put two nut- 
megs, a quarter of an ounce of mace, the same of whole 
white pepper, and pour the pickle hot over them; cover 
the jar with a thick cloth, and let it stand a week, then 
boil the pickle; when it has stood another week, boil it a 
third time; when cold, cover the jar close. 
* Green Tomato Pickle—Cut in thin slices one peck of 
green tomatoes, sprinkle them with salt, and let them stand 
a day or two; slice ten or twelve small onions; mix together 
one bottle or small tin box of mustard, half ar ounce of 
mustard-seed, one ounce of cloves, one ounce of pimento, 
and two ounces of tumeric. Put in the kettle a layer of 
tomatoes, thep one of onions and spice, till all are in. 
Cover it with good vinegar, and let it simmer till the 
tomatoes are quite clear. 

Summer Pickle.—Boil for half an hour, in a pint of vine- 
gar, two ounces of ginger, quarter of a pound of salt, half 
an ounce of mace, quarter of a pound of shalots, one ounce 
of mustard-seed. Mix them with two pints of cold vinegar, 
and put it into a large jar with radish-pods, nasturtium- 
seeds, sliced onions, pieces of cauliflower and vegetable 
marrow. Keep the jar in a dry place, with a bladder or 
patent covering to exclude the air. It will be quite ready 
for use in a month. 

Peach-Jam.—This confection should be made of the cling- 
stone peach in preference, it being more juicy and of ® 
higher flavor than the other kind of* peach, the stone of 
which separates from the pulp. Treat the peaches exactly 
in the manner directed for apricots, using the same qual 
tity of sugar. 
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Tomato Catchup.—To one gallon of skinned tomatoes add 
four tablespoonfuls of salt, four tablepoonfuls of black 
pepper ground fine, half a tablespoonful of allspice ground 
fine, three tablespoonfuls of mustard, eight pods of red 
pepper. Simmer it slowly in sharp vinegar, in a pewter 
vessel, three or four hours; then strain it through a wire 
sieve, and bottle it; when cold, seal up the corks, and it 
will last for years. 

Magnum-Bonum Jam.—This jam is obtained from the 
magnum-bonum plum, which must be pared and divided 
in the same manner as the green-gages, the skin being 
carefully removed, and the stones broken. This should 
have a rich purple color, which is to be obtained by pound- 
ing a red beet-root, expressing its juice, and mixing it with 
the jam. In all other respects, operate as before directed. 

To Pickle Quinces.—Pare and cut half a dozen quinces 
into small pieces, and put them, with a gallon of water 
and two pounds of honey, into a large saucepan; mix them 
together well, and set them on a slow fire for half an hour; 
when quite cold, wipe the quinces perfectly dry, and put 
them into it; cover them very close. ; 

A Simple Mode of Pickling Onions.—Take off the outside 
skin, and top and tail them, then put them into the bottles, 
and add sufficient vinegar to cover them. Put also a few 
mustard-seeds into each bottle, a blade of mace, and a 
capsicum, It is said that a spoonful of salad oil to each 
bottle will keep the onions white. 

1 Pickle Mushrooms.—Clean them with salt and water, 
then put them into a saucepan with a little salt; keep 
them over the fire until the heat draws the liquor from 
them, adding a blade of mace, and distilled vinegar suffi- 
eient to cove” them. 

PICKLES AND CATCHUP. 


Pickled Eggs—In the counties of Hants and Dorset 
pickled eggs constitute a very prominent feature in the 
farm-house and store-rooms, insomuch that they would be 
considered by the industrious housewife but indifferently 
furnished without them. The mode in which the good 
dames pickle them is simply thus:—At the season of the 
year when their stock of eggs is plentiful, they cause some 
four or six dozen to be boiled in a capacious saucepan until 
they become quite hard. They then, after removing the 
shells, lay them carefully in large-mouthed jars, and pour 
over them scalding vinegar, well seasoned with whole pep- 
per, allspice, a few races of ginger, and a few cloves of garlic. 
When cold, they are bunged down close, and in a month 
are fit for use. Where eggs are plentiful, the above pickle 
is by no means expensive, and as an ascetic accompaniment 
to cold meat, it cannot be outrivaled for piquancy and gout, 

To Prepare Vegetables for Indian Pickle —The following 
is a good way to prepare gherkins, etc., for making Indian 
pickle: Pour very strong salt pickle upon them, and let 
them remain in it until the next day; then drain and wipe 
every gherkin or cucumber separately. Wash out the jars 
intended for their reception with vinegar, pack them into 
the jars, and having boiled some good vinegar with mace, 
whole pepper, horseradish, mustard, and salt, pour it, quite 
boiling, over them, covering them with it. Let them stand 
till next day before corking. Should they not be of a good 
green color, boil the vinegar again within a fortnight’s 
time, and pour it on them. 

Pickles—Pickles ought to be stored in a dry place, and 
the vessels most approved of for keeping them in are wide- 
mouthed glass bottles, or strong stone-ware jars, having 
corks or bungs, which must be fitted in with linen, and 
covered with bladder or leather; and for taking thg pickles 
out and returning them to the jar, a small wooden spoon 
is kept. The strongest vinegar is used for pickling; that 
of cider more particularly recommended, but sugar vinegar 
will generally be found sufficiently strong. It is essential 
to the excellence and beauty of pickles, that they be always 
covered with vinegar 





To Pickle Nasturtiums.—These should be gathered quite 
young, and a portion of the buds, when very small, should 
be mixed with them. Prepare a pickle by dissolving one 
ounce and a half of salt in a quart of pale vinegar, and 
throw in the berries as they become fit, from day to day. 
They are used instead of capers for sauce, and by some 
persons are preferred to them. When purchased for pick- 


ling, put them at once into a jar, and cover them well with 
the vinegar. 


WARDROBE. 

To Wash White Lace.—The following receipt for washing 
white lace is generally found more successful than any 
other. Cover a glass bottle with white flannel, then wind 
the lace round it, tack it to the flannel on both sides, and 
cover the whole with a piece of flannel or linen, which sew 
firmly round it. Then steep the bottle overnight in an 
ewer, with soap and cold water. Next morning wash it 
with hot water and soap, the soap being rubbed on the 
outer covering. Then steep it again for some hours in cold 
water, and afterward dry it in the air or near the fire. Re- 
move the outer covering, and the lace is ready, no ironing 
being required. If the lace is very dirty, of course, it must 
be washed a great deal. 

To Take Mildew from Clothes.—Mix soft-soar with pow- 
dered starch, half as much salt, and the juice of a lemon; 
lay it on the part with a brush; let it lay on the grass, day 
and night, till the stain comes out. Iron-moulds may be 
removed by the salt of lemons. Many stains may be re- 
moved by dipping the linen in sour buttermilk, and then 
drying it in a hot sun; wash it in cold water; repeat this 
three or four times. Stains, caused by acids, may be re- 
moved by tying some pearlash up in the stained part; 
scrape some soap in cold, soft water, and boil the linen till 
the stain is gone. 

To Clean Gold Chains.—Put the chain into a small glass 
bottle, with warm water or eau-de-Cologne, a little cam- 
phorated chalk, (tooth-powder,) scrape in some soap. Cork 
the bottle, and shake it for a minute violently. The fric- 
tion against the glass polishes the gold, and the soap and 
chalk extract every particle of grease and dirt from the 
interstices of a chain of the most intricate pattern. On 
taking it out of the bottle, rinse it in clear, cold water, 
wipe it with a towel, and shake it for a few moments in a 
bag of soft leather. 

To Wash New Flannel.—Cut the soap small, and boil it 
in a little water. Have two tubs with water as hot as the 
hands can bear, previously blue the water well, to keep the 
color of the flannel, and put some of the boiled soap into 
one tub to make a lather; then wash the flannel without 
squeezing it. Put it:into the other tub, and wring it ina 
large towel. Shake it then out, and, after drying it, smooth 
it with a cool iron. 

To Wash “Merino Stockings.—The same method should be 
pursued as for flannels, and all woolen and cotton goods. 
Boil the soap to make a lather, wash them in this warm, 
and rinse in a second lather, (if white, mix a little blue.) 
Never rinse in plain water, or use cold lather; and never 
rub the soap upon the merino or flannel; the one shrinks, 
the other thickens and spoils the wool. 


THE TOILET. 

Cold Cream.—Obtain half a pint of rose-water, half a pint 
of oil of sweet-almonds, one ounce of white wax, and half 
an ounce of spermaceti. Let these ingredients be all melted 
together over the fire, and then beat them until they are 
cold. It will require about an hour to beat it sufficiently, 
when it should be like cream, not granular. An ounce of 
honey may be added, and will be liked by some persons, 
but it prevents its being beautifully creamy. 

Curling Fluid—Melt a piece of white wax, about the 
size of a nutmeg, in one ounce of olive-cil. Scent it with a 
few drops of ottar of roses, 
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Sunburns.—The best plan for removing the effects of sun- 
burns, is to wash the face at night with either sour milk or 
buttermilk, and in the morning with weak bran tea and a 
little eau-de-Cologne. This will soften the skin and remove 
the redness, and will also make it less liable to burn again 
with expostre to the sun. Bathing the face several times 


in the day with elder-flower water and a few drops of eau- 
de-Cologne, is also very efficacious. 

To Soften the Hands.—After cleansing the hands with 
soap, rub them well with oatmeal whilst still wet. Honey 
is also very good, used in the same way as lemon-juice, 

well rubbed in at night. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Fig. 1.—Eventna Dress or Waite Mustin.—The peplum, 
with deep points, is trimmed with ruchings of blue silk, 
and finished at the points with blue tassels. Blue flowers 
in the hair. 

Fic. 1.—Hovse Dress or Gray Casumere, trimmed down 
the seams with black velyet, Farge black buttons down the 
front, and ornaments of gimp on the sleeves and pockets. 
A waistband of black velvet with a deep fringe. 

Fic. 01.—WaLkine Dress or BLack SILK.—The petticoat 
has a fluted flounce around the bottom; and the skirt and 
jacket is cut in deep points, and trimmed with satin. 

Fig. 1v.—Weppine Dress or Waite Satin, trimmed with 
fringe and puffings of tulle. 

Fig. v.—CarriaGe Dress or GRAY Popiin.—The jacket is 
of crimson cashmere, dotted with jet beads and black em- 
broidery. Small black bonnet, trimmed with crimson 
velvet. 

Fic. vi.—WAtkine Dress or Gray Poplin —The petticoat 
is of gray poplin, fluted, and trimmed with black velvet 
points. Tho short, plain skirt is looped up carelessly on 
one side. Body with a rolling collar of black velvet, and 
a waistband of the same. 

Fic. vu.—Carriace Dress or Bive SILK; skirt quite 
plain. Black velvet paletot, trimmed with braid and 
fringe, and a pointed hood lined with blue silk. 

Generst Remarxs.—Short dresses are still in great favor, 
though the petticoat, or under-dress, is made larger than 
earlier in the season, just escaping the ground. The long 
skirts are very long, very much gored, but only moderately 
trimmed. 

CRINOLINES cannot be abandoned whilst skirts are made 
60 long and narrow, requiring something to throw them 
away from the feet. But if “cages” or steel-hoops are 
worn, they are very small, just supporting the dress, and 
without any hoops at the top. In Paris, “hoops” are 
abandoned, but crinoline is worn with one or two plaited 
flounces at the bottom. Crinoline is made of horse-hair, 
and looks like common embroidery canvas, and is much 
heavier to wear than the hoops. Under short dresses, fre- 
quently only cambric petticoats, with a ruffle, are worn— 
the hoop or crinoline being dispensed with. 

Bopies of dresses continue to be made round at the waist, 
with but little trimming, and sleeves small. Over low 
bodies the Marie Antoinetie fichu is popular. This is one 
of the most becoming capes ever worn; it crosses in front, 
and the long, narrow ends meet and tie at the back. 

Waite Dresses are very fashionable, particularly for 
young ladies; tulle, tarlatan, and muslin dresses, trimmed 
with narrow ruffles, or puffing either around the skirt, or 
running lengthwise, and separated by bands of silk, satin, 
or flowers, are both simple and elegant 

For married ladies, brocaded silks and satins will be 
popular, as well as the chene silk. Among some of the 
handsomest dresses recently made was a light fawn-colored 
poult de soie, with sheaves of corn mixed with field flowers; 
another of a grayish lilac, with bouquets of admirably 





tinted heart’s-ease; another again with a light ground, and 
a pattern of garlands of extremely delicate blue-tin ted con- 
volvulus. Another dress of white tulle was embroidered 
all over with straw, round the bottom there were bunches 
of ears of corn, embroidered in real stray, and divided by 
a lovely garland of wild violets; the blossoms and foliage 
were of their natural colors. ‘ 

In MANTLES AND PALeTots no decided change has taken 
place. It is too early to predict yet, but as winter ap- 
proaches they will, probably, be worn larger than is the 
present fashion. 

Bonnets are still very small and-of various shapes. A 
bit of ribbon, a yard or two of tulle, and a tiny bunch of 
flowers, furnishes a head-gear now. Branches of wild roses, 
with long trailing ends, wreaths of ivy, blackberries, straw- 
berries, and blossoms, lilies of the valley, variegated autumn 
leaves; or bunches of primroses, pansies, violets, tea-roses, 
in fact, beautiful imitations of all our choicest flowers are 
in the greatest favor for trimmings. But few large flowers 
are used, all are gmall and delicate. The burnished leaves 
and berries are very popular, but neither effective nor be- 
coming. Narrow ribbon-strings, of the color of the bonnet, 
and wide tulle ones, fastened with a flower or brooch, are 
indispensable for full dress bonnets. 

Tae Har is styl worn very high, disfiguringly s0, fre- 
quently. The real antique style is most simple and be- 
coming, but the plastered chignons, which some ladies 
wear, are very trying. Curls are a good deal worn at the 
back of the head over the chignon, but they ought to bo 
light and fleecy-looking, not too many of them, and not 
disposed of too stiffly. One or two long, very loose curls 
are worn back of the ears, or on the neck. Hair-nets are 
only worn in the morning, or under a bonnet—never in the 
evening. A single rose and bud on the side of the head, is 
frequently the only ornament worn in the hair, even in 
full dress. 

GLOVES, AND SHOES, oR Boots, are worn as near the color 
of the dress as is possible. 

GoLp Bzaps, PEARLS, AND JETS, are worn in five or six 
strands around the néck. This is fashionable but tawdry. 


PR rn reves 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1—A LitrtLe Girw’s Dress, ANR Sacque or WHITE 
Apaca, embroidered in the Breton style. 

Fic. u.—A Dress or Burr Founarp, trimmed with black 
velvet and buttons. Small round hat, ornamented with a 
plait of black velvet with long ends. 

Fia. m1.—Boy’s KNICKERBOCKER Suit or BLACK CASSIMERE. 

Fig. 1v.—A Watxkine Dress ror a Youne Gixi.—The 
skirt, which is very much ornamented, is of fawn-colored 
poplin, trimmed with blue ribbon and buttons. A blue 
Garibaldi jacket. 

Fic. v.—A Gray ALPAcA Dress, ror A SMALL CHILp.—It is 
square in the neck, and ornamented with black velvet. 

GENERAL Remarks.—Young girls wear a great many’ 
dresses with low bodies cut square at the top, with high 
chemisettes inside. Or else a corselet without sleeves, and 
a waistband with long lapels, but in that case, it is neces- 
sary to wear an under-bodice with long sleeves, of white 
muslin. Up to the age of seven or eight, little girls walk 
out-of-doors without paletots; they wear an under-frock 
with a high bodice and long sleeves, and an upper-frock 
with a short scalloped-out skirt and a low corselet without 
sleeves. The under-frock is generally of some bright color, 
such ag blue, solferino, or violet; the upper one is white, 
gray, fawn, or buff-colored; it is trimmed with pipings, rib- 
bons, or cross-strips of the color of the under-dress. From 
the age of two, little girls wear princess-shaped frocks, 
quite gored; for the summer these frocks have low bodies, 
with short sleeves; an under-bodice with long sleeves, of 
white muslin, is worn under them. 
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WALKING DRESS: COLLAR AND CUFF. 
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EVENING DRESS, AND CAPE. 


























WINTER PALETOTS. 









































BABY’S CLOAK, AND BLACK LACE BASQUE. 





























EDGING FOR CHEMISE YOKE: MONOGRAM: HALF OF COLLAR AND CUFF. 





“STYE O'CLOGK EX THE MORNENG.” 
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At five o’-clock in the morn - ing. 














. And Bessie the milkmaid merrily sang, 

The meadows were fresh and fair, 

And the breeze of morning kissed her brow, 
And played with her nut-brown hair; 

But oft she turned and looked around 
As if the silence scorning, 

"Twas time for the mower to whet lis scythe 
At five o’elock in the merning. 





3. And over the meadows the mowers came, 

And merry their voices rang, 

And one among them wended his way, 
To where the milkmaid sang ; 

And as he lingered by her side, 
Despite his comrades’ warntng, 

The old, old story was told again 
At five o’cloek in the moruing. 
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